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“O Primavera Juventute del Anno! 


O Juventute Primavera della Vita!” 


To chalet which was our home lies in 
a bend of the valley. Above it are 
the deep woods, and in front the open 
meadow. In winter both are alike, white, 
but when spring stirs in 
Switzerland that 
winter are grown worn and old, the great 


change begins. 


the air, and 


remembers the robes of 
The days of these shifting 
fashions are not ones of unalloyed pleasure. 
At their 
loses its purity, and turns soft and slushy 
underfoot. 


opening the clean white snow 

Puddles of dirty grey water 
gather here and there, and the streams wake 
into renewed and noisy life. Then the 
crest of a hillock rends the shrunken dress, 
and blades of coarse faded grass look out 


despairingly to a leaden, uninviting sky. 


But this also is not for lorg. <A night and 
a day pass, and next morning the edges of 


retreating winter are pocked with a thousand 


little holes, each the centre of a young 
green whorl. JZ /ioretti—the Little 


Children of the Spring—-have heard the call, 
and within a week their tender pointed 
shoots have opened into a myriad of orange 
fires. For the crocus is an eager soul, and 
its blossoms do not wait for the passing of 
the snow before they heed the summons of 
awakening life. There is a reason for this 
haste ; but of that hereafter. 

After them, and side by side, still through 
and on the skirts of the old order’s flight, 
the purple soldanella follows. Every 


flower and leaf of these two plants hasten 
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the rout. For the passion of youth is in 
their fragile veins, and where they break up, 
the passing of the snow moves with yet 
speedier feet, so bravely do the green things 
radiate of the warmth in their living sap. 
And, last, one evening, the warm wind 


comes up from the South, from Italy of 


the dark 
message, and earth obeys. 


the plains, and interprets its 
For the plains 
have been filled with Spring these many 
days, and this is the summons for the 


valleys to hear and follow. In the morning, 


winters ragged dress is shrunken and 
rolled up in the hollows, and the broad 
meadows are alive. The blades of last 


year’s faded grass are not more numberless 
than the untold 
answer the call of that wind. 


heads of flowers which 


* As a flower 
that is born of a night,” they have been 
true to their 


nature. But they endure. 


They will change in their kinds, and in 


their colours, but “Spring, the Youth of 


the Year,” has a horn of plenty, “ well 
in like measure. 
Later, the year will tire and age, be less 


mixed,” and she pours 


lavish of gift; now life is young, and why 
should plenty count the cost ! 


THE CHERRY-TREE 
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IS 
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Nay, while the race is yet new, it is 
only a question of hours as to who shall 
be first. So dear is time and so hot the 
call, that the cherry tree is in full flower 
the a 
The virgin dress has passed 


before ever woodland can show 
single leaf. 
from the earth below, but it is re-born on 
her branches. Presently it reclaims the 
very ground which it has forsaken, for the 
child wind laughs from the hills, and the 
petals shower down as he passes. It leaps 
up from the bowels of the earth ; anemones 
spread a mocking cloud under the pines 
whose the 
Lowly and shy they 
gather in the shady thickets, and spring 
most freely in the gloom. If you look 
well you will see a faint pink flush on their 
faces, 


in 


blossoms, 


new shoots have lagged 


race, 


as if they are half ashamed, or 
wearied, with the haste which has led them 
so early to the goal. 

These first fruits of live nature are fair, 
but it is when the year is ripening into 
summer that her more mature and splendid 
raiment is brought forth. A cloud of olive 
fluff seems to settle upon the dark masses 


of needles which clothe the gaunt limbs of 
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ANEMONES GATHER IN 

THE 

the old pines. As days go on it spreads 
and gathers form, defining itself, in spires 
The fir 
does not lose its ancient livery except by 
Like the teeth of a 
human child, the young needles gradually 


and colour alike, as the new leaf. 


degrees. second 
displace their forerunners. The two mingle, 
and little by little youth age 
according to immutable law, but the perfect 


suct ‘eeds 


dress of a rock pine is a garner from many 
springs. In among the new needles also 
there peep out the little points of heavy 
crimson, larger, and of a deeper red than 
those “rosy 


plumelets” of ‘Tennyson’s 


larch. 

They do not attract the eye so readily on 
account of a darker colour, but when once 
seen the pine’s flower need never be sought 
in vain, so thickly does it cluster among the 
pale new needles. It is more than possible 
that the cones of last season have by no 
means all fallen, so that flower and fruit, 
and, later, that which is not yet fruit, but 
also no longer flower, are hanging among 
foliage which is likewise young and old. 
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THE SHADY THICKETS AND SPRING 
GLOOM, 
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MOST FREELY IN 


Large as are the numbers of pine and fir 
in Swiss forests they are by no means the 
only trees, SO that they are to be regarded 
as the exception proving the rule that 
“crabbed age and youth cannot live 
together.” Even among the firs there are 
that dress. All the 
bushes of the undergrowth do so, birch 
hazel, 


The larger “forest” trunks are of some- 


species shed their 


and rowan, willow and_ sallow. 


what local occurrence, depending as they 
do upon the altitude of each wood. There 
is one, the Spanish Chestnut, the deep 
autumn dress is 


bronze-green of whose 


only matched by the vivid freshness of his 
spring attire. When all are “ sufficient in 
their loveliness,” why particularise ? 

Yet there is one grove, far away at the 
lower end of the valley, whose early raiment 
remains an abiding wonder, though you see 
it every season. In these deep aisles of 


young beeches on a _ shelving hillside, 


whose young leaves are so clear as almost 
to seem transparent, the gladness of a June 


The 


day surely finds its last expression. 
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sticky rufous sheathes, which protected the 
furled leaves until the last frosts had gone, 
have not wholly fallen away. Like the 
tender greenery which they guarded, their 
open shells are translucent. Both are 
peculiar for the vivid purity of tone, which 
resembles nothing so much as a pure wash of 


conceived many of his most marvellous 
similes. They are a “dome of coloured 
glass,” which “ stains the white radiance of 
eternity ;” they seem to “kindle their 
image like a star in a sea of glassy weather.” 
Under their shade, which is still less than 
a shade, the flowers grow in a profusion, 





A CLOUD OF OLIVE FLUFF SEEMS TO SETTLE UPON THE DARK 
NEEDLES, CLOTHING THE GAUNT LIMBS OF THE OLD PINES. 


water-colour laid in one broad sweep on the 
whitest of paper. Where the light catches 
them some property, which it is hard to 
understand, apparently filters out the yellow 
rays, the sharpest of all the components of 
light. Seeing this almost-halo of dazzling 
purity against the spotless candour of a 
summer sky, you can imagine how Shelley 


which is not to be set down. Grasses and 
ferns and mosses spread a luxuriant carpet 
which you would seek in vain in woods less 
light, or less shaded from the direct beams 
of the life-giver. “O Lady Night, mother 
of dark winged dreams,” sings Homer; here 
you may call on “ Twilight of the noonday, 
nurse of the most rare beauties.” Or, if 
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you will have local colour in your imagery, 
there is this legend of the Engadine 
peasant, which tells you why Maya, the 
mother-month of summer, has a_ beauty 
which is more than that of all other months 
combined. 

In the beginning of all time there were 





DEEP AISLES OF YOUNG 


two kings who parted the year between 
them, the one King Snow and the other 
King Sun. Also, there were the thirteen 
virgins, who are the thirteen lunar months. 
Of them each King took six wives, but 
Maya, the youngest, was the fairest, and 
for her they fought. She was white with 
the purity of the snow, but she wore a 
radiance which belongs only to the face of 
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BEECHES ON A SHELVING 
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a Sunchild, so that it was indeed hard to 
say to which King she rightfully belonged. 
At last the Sun imagined a bold stroke, and 
he built the little island which you may see 
to this day in the centre of the lake at Sils. 
He carpeted it with all the flowers of the 
world, and he roofed it in with the branches 


HILLSIDE. 


of all the trees. And in the midst of these 
recesses where the trees are so close that 
they must grow upwards rather than spread, 
and even midday filters through with 
uncertain gleams, he fashioned a dell, and 
there he set a home for Maya, the fairest of 
all women. There he came to her and 
loved her, and from their every kiss a new 
flower grew up and blossomed, which is the 
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true reason why the Alpine flowers are 
more numerous and beautiful than those of 
all the rest of the world. But at night he 
had perforce to go home to his house under 
the sea. Then the flowers which had been 
born of their love shut their eyes also and 
slept, and as they slept they did after the 
manner of flowers, breathing out their souls 
in sleep. This is what men call the per- 
fume of flowers, which is always most 
noticeable under the starlight. Snow 


back and more flowers were born, and more 
perfumes ascended in the night. And still 
Snow watched his love by night and by day 
he slept; for he knew that his time was 
to come, and he was wise to wait in peace. 
On the shortest night in the year Sun 
makes his bed so far away in the sea that 
his journey until he reaches Sils at noon is 
longer than on any other day at all. That 
night Snow sent his handmaid Frost, 
and she rolled down the hillsides and 





WHERE THE TREES ARE SO CLOSE THAT THEY MUST GROW UPWARDS RATHER 
THAN SPREAD. 


heard their breathing, and their odours 
were sweet in his nostrils ; he looked down 
from his home above the clouds and saw 
the island, with its roof which no eye could 
pierce, so closely were the leaves woven and 
intermingled. Snow cannot walk through 
the air like Sun, but he sent a messenger 
which is Wind, and Wind blew over the 
island trees, and he moved their branches 
so that Snow’s eye found a way in, and he 
saw Maya lying among the flowers in sleep. 
At that he laughed and turned over on his 
side and slept also. Next day Sun came 


touched the waters with her foot, and 
they grew firm and solid under her steps, 
until there was a bearing bridge of ice from 
the shore to the island of Maya. When 
Frost had tried this bridge and found that 
it was strong enough to bear Snow’s weight, 
she sent and told her master. Then Snow 
came down from his home, which is under 
the clouds, and he went, treading softly, 
down the path which Sun had made in his 
comings to his bride. He found her just 
where the path seems to bend purposely, so 
that the traveller must needs attend to the 
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THICK COPSES OF HAZEL UNDERWOOD NEAR THE LAKE SHORES, REMINISCENT OF A 
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DEVON LANE. 


lowly miracle of ferns and mosses at his 
feet. He took the sleeping woman in 
his arms and he carried her away to his 
house. 

Presently Sun awoke, and because this 
must be the longest journey of all the year 
until he could come to his love at noon at 
Sils, he drove with a great fury. So 
furiously were his horses driven that the 
axles of his chariot were red hot before he 
had even cleared the first peaks, and the 
bridge of ice faded away as if it had never 
existed. At noon he sank down to the 
island to find his love, and behold she was 
not there! He sought her through the 
whole world, but he could not find her, 
because she lay asleep in a fold of the 
mantle of Snow. But next year, when the 
month which bears her name began, Sun, 
rioting because of the Springtide pains of a 
love which he could not assuage, saw a 
strange thing. This season he fought with 
Snow in grim earnest, so that Winter rolled 
up its dress out of the valleys more quickly 
than any man could remember. And 
everywhere, when the mantle of Snow was 


rolled up or .worn through, men saw a 
strange and beautiful sight, for all the land 
sprang into blossom. Indeed, Maya was so 
full of life after her eleven months’ rest that 
her children burst up right through the 
edges of Snow. When sun saw this he 
understood the trick which had been put 
upon him, and he turned so savage a glance 
upon Snow that the part of the mantle 
which covers his shoulder was melted clean 
away, and there lay Maya asleep in the 
hollow of his arm. Sun kissed her face 
and she awoke; he stretched out a hand 
and led her back to the island before the 
very face of Snow, who was too astonished 
to resist. 

But even now that he has her, Sun 
cannot keep her, though he knows the way 
by which she is taken, and can always find 
her again. And because he is continually 
losing her, therefore he is as continually 
seeking her, under the corners of Snow’s 
mantle. And the reason why you can 
hear the noise of a thousand avalanches 
every summer day in the mountains, is that 
Sun is looking for lost Maya, mother of all 
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the flowers. It is for the same reason that 
the summer nights in Switzerland are often 
frosty, and the flowers of Switzerland are 
more numerous and more beautiful than 
those of any other country, and grow from 
the lowest meadows right up to the line of 
the snow, and even through its skirts. All 
this is as true as it is picturesque, and it is 
also the reason why, when a man sees 
glades where all the world is a shimmer 
of dancing light, he knows that the earth 
is a carpet of woven flowers, and the 
sky a fretted canopy of leaves, but his 
senses are defied by beauty, satisfied and 
more than satisfied to merely see and 
rejoice. 

For this is summer-magic, the blindness 
which Sun casts over the world on the days 
when he has just rescued Maya, the mother 
of flowers. He sees that men are deluded 
by it, and one day he hopes to entrap 
Snow into a like foolishness. Then winter 
will be dead. 

The fall to earth and reality after so 
elusive a tale must be heavy in any case. 
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JUST WHERE THE PATH 


SEEMS TO BEND PURPOSELY, SO THAT THE PASSER MUST 


Since it is to be made, and since shadows 
follow the sun no less inevitably than day 
pursues night, let this be excuse if our eyes 
just glance on the stern realities of life 
which have made the earthly paradise of 
the Engadine into the Valley of the Great 
Shadow. The peasant still goes un- 
concernedly about his daily cares, and the 
face of every passer wears the apparent 
glow of health. Yet under the delusive 
tan of the skin an observer may see signs 
which speak to him no less clearly than do 
the winding paths which meander through 
thick copses of hazel underwood near the 
lake shores—very homely is their re- 
miniscence of a Devon lane—or climb 
the hillsides with  carefully-engineered 
graduation. Where nature is so lavish, 
these signs of man—the improver !—cannot 
mar, but they were not built for healthy 
folk. Even without those boards, holding 
out such tragic signals as “200 metre 
patients,” which are dotted about a walk 
through the trees, with seats set back 
here and there in the shadows, no one can 
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sojourn long in the valley and not win 
a measure of the greater understanding. 
lor hither the people come up, those 
who are appointed to die and would 
snatch an extra hour of living, and those 
who seek to escape the awful threat. 
Thus, while the fairest of scenery and 
cleanest of airs are impressing the mere 
facts of existence with the beauty of 
life, other sympathies are gathering scope. 
Here, if anywhere in the world, you may 
catch those glimpses of the revealed soul 
face to face with the End, which will 
teach the lesson that alone can enable 


a man to truly echo the words of the 
great stoic : 

‘« Is it so small a thing 

To have enjoyed the sun, 

To have lived light in the spring, 

To have loved, to have thought, to have done ?”’ 

But also, beyond the tragedy and pathos, 
more true than the pride of successes, more 
real than the most ignoble failures, you will 
know that high and low, rich and _ poor, 
victor and vanquished, stand all on one 
double foundation—-“ these two be goers 
hand in hand, victory and defeat; there is 
no man quite master of either.” 


THE GNOME AND THE FAY 


By FRANK F. SHERRIFF 


\ GNOME one day fell in love with a fay— 
i A fay that was sweet and shy— 


And the fay was as pretty as you, my dear, 
And the gnome as ugly as I. 


The gnome had a store of gold galore, 
And cash at his banker’s too, 


But her sole wealth was 


her own sweet self. 


For she was as poor as you. 


And he laid his wealth at her dainty feet, 


Yes, all of his £ s. d. 


’ 


But his gold she spurned, and away she turned, 
As you might turn from me. 


Then his heart was sore, for he loved her so, 
And he said—as I might say— 
“T am but an ugly gnome, I know, 


While you are a lovely 


fay ; 


But gnomes, like men, have hearts, I trow, 
And mine at your feet I lay.” 


Then she looked him straight with her bright blue eyes— 


As you might look at 


me— 


And said—* Your gold I do despise, 
And scorn your £ s. d., 

But a loving heart is a treasure I prize, 
Though the heart of a gnome it be.” 


Do you think, my dear, 





that the fay was wise, 


And you would have said as she? 
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CLEMENT CARRE 


By ROSE K. WEEKES 


‘\ ELL, you know,” said the Editor, 

mopping his brow,” this is the most 
confoundedly awkward business I ever 
struck.” 

“Blame queer,” assented the Sub-editor, 
who represented the great American race 
upon the staff. 

“Tt certainly presents some dificult 
features,” observed the Chief Leader-writer, 
with a critical air. “What do you say, 
Bickersteth ?” 

“Iced pegs,” said Bickersteth, the under 
leader-writer, in a somnolent tone. 

The suggestion was acted upon, and the 
the staff of the AZonte Doro Scavenger 
refreshed themselves in silence; while the 
fifth member of the company, a dark young 
man, whose black brows almost met in a 
straight line across his forehead, watched 
and smiled satirically. He was merely a 
visitor. 

The air was sultry, reeking with heat ; 
beyond the closed venetians and the shady 
piazza the sun beat down out of a hard 
blue sky upon baking white pavements and 
baking white houses, upon the shelterless 
glare of the square, and its dry, dusty 
fountain. Trees and sky and houses all 
looked as if they had been cut out of 
cardboard and painted with crude colours, 
so hard were the edges of light and shadow, 
untempered by mist or any kindly glamour 
of the vaporous air. The whole scene 
was as unnatural as a diorama: unnatural, 
too, was the utter absence of life. Most 
people in the little republic of Monte Doro 
were taking their noonday siesta; but the 
sense of coming tumult was in the air, 
The feeling was fairly familiar to the 
Monte Doro Republicans: they lived in 
South America. Within the memory of 
the Editor (a fairly long one—it extended 
Over two years) there had been two 





Presidents, a Commune, and a despotic 
dictator. 

“What an ass Salmonas must be!” the 
Editor broke forth. “ He must have known 
there’d be a rowif he showed up. Why the 
devil couldn’t he have come by a back way 
to this confounded conference instead of 
blowing the trumpet before him? Never 
saw such a fool in my life!” 

“You professed to be able to control the 
passions of the populace,” said the Chief 
Leader-writer. “I really fail to see how 
blame is to be attached to the President, 
though I admit that he was unwise in 
trusting to your assertion.” 

“Oh, dry up, do,” said the Sub-editor, 
who did not like polished English. The 
Chief Leader-writer continued, unmoved by 
this interruption : 

“There is not the least doubt,” he 
said, “that the President ought to be 
forewarned of the information which 
has fallen thus opportunely into our 
hands. The only question before us is, 
“How shall we convey that information ? ” 

“Who will bell the cat, en effe¢?” mur- 
mured the black-browed young man. 

“In a row, my place is here,” said the 
Editor, decidedly. “ Besides, I’ve got my 
family to think of.” 

“T have no taste for fighting; it is 
wholly foreign to my nature,” said the 
Chief Leader-writer. “I doubt I should 
not know how to handle a _ revolver. 
Bickersteth, now 

Bickersteth suggested, rather than indi- 
cated, the width of his waistcoat. “ Me 
run?” he said faintly. 

“I ain't going,” said the Sub-editor; 
“but it ain’t because I’m a family man, nor 
yet because I’m a stranger to the Derringer, 
nor yet because I’ve left my waist behind ; 
it’s because I’m too darned scared.” 
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“Who’s been scaring you, Sub-editor?” 
said a new voice. 

And Clement Carré came stepping into 
the room and hung over the back of 
the Sub-editor’s Clement 
Carré’s full height was five feet seven 
inches, but he looked full three inches 
less, because he was very slight and wore 
His fair, fine, silky 
hair was rather long. His blue-grey eyes 
were as changeful and as steadfast as the 
sea. His ingenuous airs made him look 
like a boy of sixteen. Clement Carré wore 
a white shirt, white duck trousers, and a 
scarlet cummerbund wound round his 
waist; upon his head was a broad sombrero. 
He walked with a peculiarly light, soft 
tread, stepping as daintily as a cat. He 
was the poet of the Afonte Doro Scavenger ; 
his verses were like Austin Dobson brought 
up to date, with a dash of Béranger. He 
leaned over the Sub-editor’s shoulder and 
pulled his hair familiarly. ‘“ Who has been 
scaring you, Sub?” he repeated, in a clear 
girlish voice. “I thought you feared 
nothing but dishonour.” 

“ That’s all right; but if it ain’t the worst 
kind of dishonour to get a hole in your 
skin, I should like to know what is, 
sonny,” said the Sub-editor, and his face 
relaxed. 

“So it is, so itis. Let us all be joyful, 
as I told you last week; only I don’t believe 
anyone but the compositors read my poem. 


shoulder. 


no heels to his shoes. 


Why have you all got the blues, Editor?” 
The face of the Editor also had relaxed. 


“Tt’s this confounded conference > he 





began. 

“Sh! don’t swear,” interrupted Clement 
Carré, in a reproving tone. 

“This blessed conference, then, if you 
will have it; you're a pretty checky little 
beggar, don’t you think? About the strike, 
you know.” 

“Do I ever know anything about your 
politics? As much as you know about 
my poetry.” 

“T invariably make a point of reading 
your poems, Clement Carré,” said the Chief 
Leader-writer, with dignity. 

* And I invariably make a point of 


skipping your leaders. They have too 
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many long words for a child of joy like 
me. Explain, Editor.” 

* You’ve heard of the strike at the Har- 
bour Works?” Clement nodded. “ And 
that we took sides with the strikers ? ” 

“That you added your impotent but 
impassioned voice to the outcry of out- 
raged humanity? Yes, I saw that by 
mistake last Wednesday.” 

“Well,” said the Editor, “ the President 
is coming here to-day to discuss the 
business with some of the leaders ; and 
we’ve just heard that José and a score or 
so more mean to do for him on the way.” 

Clement Carré broke into a peal of 
clear laughter. ‘Tell him not to come, 
then,” he said. “Isn’t it simple?” 

“But the point is they mean to do for 
us too if we stir out of this house !” 

“ Now, that is awkward,” said Clement 
Carré, reflectively. He came and perched 
like a bird on the arm of the Under Leader- 
writer's chair. “Who's going? Fatty 
here?” 

“Get out!” said the Under Leader- 
writer, endeavouring to dislodge him; 
with the result that Clement Carré sub- 
sided on his knee. 

“No offers?” said Clement, looking 
round the ring of faces. “Too bad! We 
shall all be accused of abetting the murder 
if one of us doesn’t go, you know. José’s 
a dear friend of mine: I avow I'll try 
myself.” 

“ Carré, you mustn’t!” said the Editor. 

Clement was already at the door. He 
waved his hand in an airy salute. 

“Clement, come back!” cried the Sub- 
editor. 

Clement’s answer returned, but not him- 
self. “My dear fellow, who in the world 
would shoot me?” 

There was a minute of silence. Then— 
“By Jove! he hasn’t gone?” said the 
Editor, springing up and dragging the 
venetians aside. 

“T have not the least doubt but that 
José’s threat was entirely vain,” said the 
Chief Leader-writer, looking uncomfortable. 

“He’s about right. They won’t touch 
him. Who would?” said the Sub-editor 
with great assurance. 
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“* This,” said the Editor, ‘is the most confoundedly awkward business.” 


“T’ve a mind to go after him,” said the 
Under Leader-writer, sitting up. 

“Tt’s too late now,” said the Editor, 
dropping the blind and turning away. So 
they all drank iced pegs again in a strained 
silence. 

But the dark-browed young man had 
silently followed Clement Carré. He 
caught him up midway across the square. 
“Do you desire an early grave ?” he said, 
dropping a lean brown hand on Clement's 
shoulder—* For I assure you that you are 
likely to win it.” 

Clement Carré laughed at him. “One 
“one dies. Life is 
amusing; so is death, if you take it the 
right way.” 


lives,” he said, 


“More so, in my opinion ; but I should 





hardly have expected to find in you a 
sympathizer with my views. They’re outré, 
you'll admit.” 

“You're a Frenchman,” said Clement 
Carré. The dark-browed young man 
signified his assent. ‘Oh, and crossed in 
love, I'll swear it !” 

“Now, what a seer you are!” said the 
dark-browed young man. “I reserve to 
myself the right of reading secrets. How 
did you find me out ?” 

Clement looked into the thin, satirical 
brown face, and laughed again. “ Your 
eyes betray you. Green eyes under black 
brows are not the eyes of fortune.” 

“ It is true that they are far from beauty,” 
the black-browed stranger acquiesced ; “as 
far from beauty as you from accuracy, which 
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is a long distance, mon ami—further than 
we from death. Hark !” 

They heard in the distance a low and 
ominous murmur of voices. 

“Go back,” said Clement Carré. “ This 
is none of your funeral. I shall not be 
touched ; I’m the Little Friend of all the 
World, you knew.” 

“Then you can give protection to 
another friend.” 

“That doesn’t follow. Your appearance 
is against you; my innocence won't white- 
wash a melodramatic ruffian like you.” 

“T have not the least doubt but that 
José’s threat was entirely vain,” said he of 
the dark brows, cleverly mimicking the 
Chief Leader-writer. 

“Nor I; but I do not care for your 
company.” 

“ Mon amt,” said the dark-browed young 
man, “ I am coming with you.” 

Clement Carré shrugged his shoulders. 

They had crossed the square, and reached 
the hot grey shadow of a narrow lane, shut 
in between white unfeatured walls, over 
which leaned a golden orange tree. A 
hundred yards down the lane turned 
sharply to the right, and at the angle a 
house was built, with wide steps running 
up to a high porch, and green balconies 
overrun by a delicate trellis-work of light 
leaves and frail blue flowers. Beyond this 
bend the lane was invisible to Clement 
Carré and his companion; it was from 
beyond this bend that the ominous murmur 
came; and round this bend led the only 
route to Government House. 

Clement Carré broke suddenly into a 
run, which carried him up the steps and 
into the porch; the black-browed young 
man followed him. From this height they 
could see down beth parts of the lane and 
over the walls on either side ; and there, 
crouching out of sight, were a score of the 
most unpleasing ruffians which even Monte 
Doro could produce. Viewing them, it 
seemed easy to believe that the saying tells 
true which declares that there is no God 
on the Pacific coast. 

“QOhé! people of Monte Doro!” 
Clement cried in his clear tones. “ Will 
you let Clement Carré pass ?” 


The black-browed young man caught 
his arm. “You go to your death,” he 
said. 

“Rather death than dishonour; but I 
don’t think I do.” 

“Do you imagine that the magic of your 
name will still these men who have taken 
reward to slay the innocent ?” 

Clement Carré kissed his hand with 
degagé friendliness to the most ruffianly 
of his enemies. ‘“That’s José,” he said 
airily ; “see how he blushes! Now do 
you fancy he wants to hurt me when | 
saved his Ines only last month by dosing 
her with quinine and ipecacuanha? Every 
body in Monte Doro knows Clement Carré. 
They wouldn’t harm me; and besides——” 
He whispered a few words which produced 
a strange effect upon the black-browed 
young man. 

“You are mad,” he said; “ you will only 
be killed.” 

“Mad? No; but sane and ingenious.” 

“They will certainly find out.” 

** They will be far too much scared. Do 
you only do your part and all will be well. 
Adieu.” 

Clement Carré ran down the steps, light 
of foot as a young deer of the mountains, 
and walked boldly down the lane. He 
carried his hands behind him, his head in 
the air, and sang at the top of a clear alto 
voice the most inept of ditties; nothing 
less than a cradle-song written by Robert 
Schumann. ‘The tune, that is, was inept ; 
but the words, which Clement coined 
en roude, were exquisitely apt. 

Shoot me boldly. little José, 

When you've shot me then home go; say, 
**Clement Carré, he is dead ;”’ 

Ines straight will clout your head. 


La, la, la, la, la, la, la, laj O won’t she clout your 
head ! 


Clement Carré had the air of an im 
pudent sparrow stealing a piece of a big 
dog’s dinner, and he put the most in 
tolerable sentiment into these fine verses 
of his. The black-browed young man 
under the porch was shaking with mirth. 
The twenty villains posted to prevent 
passengers remained paralyzed by his 
audacity. Clement Carré, stepping in 
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time to his ditty, began upon the second 
verse. 

Poets are a pest essential ; 

Women’s tougues are pestilential ; 

José has 





At this point José, who saw his purpose 
slipping from him, sprang to his feet, 
uttered half-a-dozen oaths to keep up his 
courage, and fired point-blank at the slim 
boy’s figure. Clement Carré threw up his 
hands and dropped ; he lay very still in the 
dust. 

José flung away his six-shooter, vaulted 
the wall, and fell on his knees, stammering 
apologies to deaf ears. He lifted Clement 
Carré and tried to revive him. The other 
men followed him one by one, and by the 
time they had all assembled Clement Carré 
opened his eyes with a dreamy look. 
“Take me home,” he murmured. 

One wrenched a gate from its hinges, 
others spread their coats upon it to make 
it a softer litter. The Little Friend of 
all the World was laid upon it, and 
they carried him back across the square. 
No one noticed that the black-browed 
young man had not followed, but was 
hurrying down the lane towards Govern- 
ment House. 

José dared not search -for the wound, 
for Clement Carré shrank and shuddered 
directly hands were laid upon him. “Let 
me die in peace,” was his prayer. So they 
carried him back even as he was. 

The sad little procession halted before 
the office of the AZonte Doro Scavenger. 
José and two others carried Clement Carré 
in; the rest waited outside to hear the 
news. 

It was the Under Leader-writer who 
heard them coming, and sprang up to open 
the door. He actually ran to doit. When 
he saw José and the burden José was 
carrying his face got waxy-white. The 
others turned round and saw too. Clement 
Carré was lying quite still, and his eyes 
were closed. 

“You’ve shot him?” said the Editor. 
“ Damn you!” 

“Oh, poor little kid!” said the Sub- 
editor, with a catch in his voice. 

“Ts it—is it absolutely certain that life is 


quite extinct?” said the Chief Leader-writer, 
sitting rigidly upright, and clasping the 
arms of his chair. 

“Swear at yourself, Editor,” said the 
Under Leader-writer, hardily. ‘“ We're all 
the damnedest of damned cowards !” 

No one contradicted him. José laid 
Clement Carré down on the floor, and the 
Editor, who was best skilled in surgery, 
having been a medical student in the days 
of his youth, knelt down and began to 
examine him. ‘The Sub-editor helped him- 
Clement Carré lay passive, without a sign 
of life. 

“Where the devil is he hurt?” said 
the Editor, who found some relief in 
using bad language. “What did you 
aim at, José?” 

“Signor, I aimed at his legs,” said José, 
in a broken voice. ‘ Mother of Miracles ! 
I never meant to hurt him, the poor little 
angel.” And he, too, knelt down and lent 
his aid. 

“He has not yet passed the Rubicon,” 
said the Chief Leader-writer, who had seen 
a spasm pass over the white face of Clement 
Carré. He cleared his throat after speaking. 
The Sub-editor, who had confessed that he 
was afraid to go, said nothing. Conscience 
was reproaching him. 

“ Conf- hang these boots!” said the 
Editor, almost with a sob. He altered his 
ejaculation, because the Chief Leader-writer 
had said that Clement Carré was not dead, 
Clement Carré disapproved of swearing. 
“José, you’re strong; can you lift him a 
little ?” 

* Si, signor.” 

At that moment the door opened again 
to admit the black-browed young man, who 
seemed slightly out of breath. He stood 
in the doorway, surveying with a smile the 
group unconscious of his presence. 

“ A charming family party,” he observed. 
“The wolf shall lie down with the lamb, 
and the young lion, and the kid—Permit 
me to assure you, gentlemen, that the 
President, being indisposed, will be unable 
to attend your conference to-day.” 

“What?” said the Editor, leaving the 
chafing of Clement Carré’s hands to stare 
at the black-browed young man. 
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* José,” said another voice, “if you go 
on tickling the soles of my feet in this 
barbarous fashion, I shall assuredly scream. 
Ouf!” And Clement Carré sat up and 
stretched himself. 

** Congratulations,” said the black-browed 
young man, smiling. 

“The signor is not dead?” gasped José. 

“ Decidedly—ah, decidedly an ingenious 
ruse,” said the Chief Leader-writer, in 
uncertain tones. 

“You darned little humbug!” 
Sub-editor. 

“ Clement!” said the Under Leader- 
writer, in a tone of intense and unmixed 
relief, 

The Editor said nothing for some minutes, 


said the 
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then he remarked: “ Well, I am hanged !” 
and scratched his ear. 

“Tt was charming,” Clement explained, 
airily. ‘“‘ José’s aim was spoilt by thoughts 
of Ines’ tongue, so he only hit the ground. 
So I fainted. So they thought I was dead. 
So they were remorseful and forgetful. So 
they carried me home—home. So my 
friend of the black eyebrows went to the 
President. So he came back and relieved 
my mind, and yours, and José’s, and I 
The 
Little Friend of all the World will put an 
accurate narrative in our next issue, showing 


recover, and there isn’t any murder. 


the cowardice of the staff and—give me 
refreshment, Sub, for dying is uncommonly 


hard work !” 


rr ——___—__ 


NOCTURNE 


By F. O’NEILL GALLAGHER 


TIGHT, wanly blue, and wet 


With a thin rain. 


s 


Long, sad lines of strects 


Fade to a mystery of gloom, 
Where scattered ghostly lamps 


Burn miserably. 
Drip wearily incessant 


Heavy rain-clogged trees 


Upon a sodden earth, and overhead 
The moon hangs, pale and nebulous. 


O bleak stagnation. 


O for the white nights, 


The nights of leaping blood, 

When the strong grip of winter claspt the land, 
And she, proud queen, looked down, superb, 
Upon an iron world; or when the storm 

Drove his wild pack, with fierce halloo, 

Across the groaning earth, 

And, like a strong swimmer, she, 

Full-orbed, would rise exultant 

From the rank on threatening rank 

Of clouds that surged tumultuous. 


But now, 


Haggard she leans in lethargy, 
As though some elemental vampire force 


Had sucked the fire 
From out her heart— 


Ay, and the fire from life. 


The night 


Seems visible image of hopelessness 


And change impossible. 


Things could never be 


Other than now, or ever have been. 
Neither strife, nor rest—nor joy, nor pain, 
But always wan, blue emptiness. 
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- gave me a rose when I left her, 
.) <A white rose that I lovingly cherish, 
Purest and fairest of flowers, 

Of herself, the most gracious of women, 
Truest and perfectest emblem. 


I remember the day I first saw her 

Eternally, vividly pictured, 

Though I marked not the dress she was 
wearing, 

Nor trivial details about her, 

But regarded in dumb adoration 

‘The beautiful woman before me, 

And saw the great soul in the woman: 

l‘or her eyes were so calm and so stead- 
fast, 

So passionless yet so compassionate, 

‘That I knew as I gazed on their deep- 
ness, 

If only they dwelt on me always, 

Like twin stars in the east, I could never 

Do anything base, I should fear so 

I'hat they would look grieved and regret- 

ful. 





I saw her again not long after, 

And spake to her timidly fearful. 

Just a few words from her lips fell, 

Phrases of common politeness, 

Nothing of import or meaning, 

But her voice was to me perfect music 

‘That thrilled with its sweet modulation 

And stirred a respondent vibration 

From chords in my own soul deep 
buried, 

Untouched and hitherto silent, 

Till the tuner Love came and made 

entrance. 


A third time I saw my heart’s mistress 
And held her fair hand for a moment 
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In mine, in the short clasp of friendship. 
Oh, could man in his sorest temptation, 
Alone with his wickedest impulse, 

But feel the firm touch of her fingers 
*Twould purge his heart free from all 


evil 
So I theught as her hand in my own 
lay. 


That was long years ago, and the colours 

That lie on my memory’s canvas 

Fast fade and lose edge and distinct- 
ness ; 

Yet, amid much of vagueness and shadow 

Still stand out with vividness, clearly, 

Her eyes, and her voice, and hand’s 
pressure 

These, and the life I have wasted. 


Wasted in idleness, pleasure, 

Selfishly wasted, I know it: 

Not viciously—would it had been so: 

Vigorous, strenuous sinning 

Has something at least in its favour 

If it earns only hell’s commendation. 

Man’s glory is strength, be it well used, 

Or put to some devilish purpose, 

And it may under other conditions, 

Under better and freer conditions, 

When the ill wrought on earth is for 
given, 

Be purified, purged, and ennobled, 

And employed in a worthy direction, 

Serving the great Master Workman. 

My faults were but weakness and folly 

But there, I’m not laying my soul bare 

To whine for compassion and pity, 

By casting the blame upon others, 

With this one tempted me hither 

And that one urged me to thisward. 


I ought to have known ere I asked her, 

To have guessed that my beautiful heart’s 
queen 

Was too precious, too sacredly holy, 

To mate with one utterly worthless ; 

But my heart was so hungry and cheerless, 

And it craved for the warmth of her good- 
ness : 

I knew that the past I could bury 

Deep down in eternal oblivion, 

With her by my side in the darkness 

Leading me tenderly dawnward. 








































































She stood by my side on that evening 

And moved me so much by her presence, 

That I clenched my hot hands till they 
hurt me, 

And tried my heart’s beating to stifle, 

Lest its prompting should mock all con- 
trolment, 

And my arms in their amorous longing 

Should burst all restraint and enfold her 

In a tempest of riotous passion, 





Humbly I told her my story, 
Told her all freely and frankly, 
Glossed nothing over that mattered, 
Crouching in utter abasement : 
Nervously pleaded before her, 

Asked for my past her forgiveness, 
Asked for her great condescension, 
To take in her own hands my future 
And mould it to worthier purpose. 





I finished all trembling and fearing, 
And waited, my eyes on the ground bent, 
For her voice to break into the silence: 
Waited expectant, despairing, 

Hoping, yet feeling ’twas hopeless, 

Till I could bear it no longer, 

Took heart, and looked up for her 
answer. 





Then she spoke softly and gently, 

Sadness and pity her eyes showed: 

“My friend, you have said that you love 
me, 

And I know in your voice that your 
heart spake, 

I am sorry that you should have said it, 

Yet glad, aye and proud, to have known 
it. 

My friend—dear friend let me call you— 

You have pleaded so well and so strongly, 

If I had been free, as you think me, 

I believe that your pleading had won me. 

Dear friend, how it pains me to hurt you, 

Oh, think that it is with reluctance, 

But the throne of my heart that you ask 
for 

Has its king, who the lord of my life is. 

Oh, it stabs me to say it so bluntly ; 

Believe me, that what you have told me 

I shall know while my soul has existence, 

And shall keep it in proud recollection, 

In remembrance both tender and loving.” 





She ceased and I made as to leave 
her, 

Not trusting myself to make utterance, 

But a quivering hand I extended, 

Mutely desiring to thank her, 

Ere I fled from her side in my anguish. 


But she clasped my hand closely and 
held it. 

“Stay,” she said; “stay yet and hear 
me, 

By the love that you say you have for 
me, 

By the love that I would I could give, 

By the truest and tenderest friendship 

I may without shame say I bear you, 

Be true to your own higher nature ; 

‘There is much in the world that needs 
doing, 

Could you not for my sake help to do 
it ? 

And see, since I cannot be with you, 

To fight by your side in life’s battle, 

I give you a rose from my bosom ; 

It is all I am able to offer, 

But ’tis from my heart that I give it.” 


I left her there silently standing, 
Her beautiful eyes overflowing 

And welling with sadness and pity, 
With oh, so much pity and sadness. 


Though its petals have withered and 
fallen, 
And its glory has faded and vanished, 
And gone is the wonderful fragrance 
Exhaled with such wealth of effusion, 
As it nestled that night in her bodice ; 
Still I keep as my sole priceless treasure 
The rose, once white, that she gave me, 
Purest and fairest of flowers, 
Of herself, the most gracious of women, 
Truest and perfectest emblem. 
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QUAINT ERRORS BY DICKENS’ 


ILLUSTRATORS 


With reduced Facsimiles of the Original Drawings 


By C. VAN NOORDEN 


a ]HATSUMBP’ER the failings on his 

part, Remember, reader, he were 
that good in his hart,” says honest Joe 
Gargary in “Great Expectations.” And 
doubtless such was the feeling Dickens had 
towards his artists when more than usually 
tried by their vagaries. 

At the same time we must recollect that 
these errors were not always en- 
tirely the fault of the artists: very 
often they were only given a verbal 
description of what was wanted 
—and that at very short notice— 
or were shown but a small portion 
of a proof of the text, for Dickens 
went always in fear of his work 
being forestalled, or of claims 
being made by artists to be the 
originators of characters or descrip- 
tions. 

I need not include in this article 
those mistakes which might occur 
through inexperience or forgetful- 
ness, such as making a character 
left-handed, due to the reversing 
of a drawing during its transfer 
to copper or wood. The mistakes 
I have to point out are real dis- 
crepancies with the text, or reveal 
the artist’s unfamiliarity with the 
objects he is drawing. For an 
example there is, in “Sketches by 
Boz,” a plate representing that 
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dreadful moment when Horatio Sparkins, 
Esq.—“‘he who seemed like an embodied 
idea of the young dukes and _ poetical 
exquisites "—is discovered to be merely 
Samuel Smith, a counter-jumper at Messrs. 
Jones, Spruggins, and Smith’s, in the 
Tottenham Court Road. 

This emporium is described as “a 





HORATIO SPARKINS, ESQ. 


The little 3 beside the. ‘‘ dropsical figure of seven '’ has 


been metamorphosed by the artist into 4. 
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“Mr. Fagin and his _ pupils 
recovering Nancy,” the latter is 
depicted as a decidedly buxom 
wench, whilst we are told in the 





} book she was “so pale and re- 
duced from watching and _priva- 
tion.” If that were really the case, 
the lady must have been a female 
Daniel Lambert when in her usual 
health. Again, in the “ Last 
Chance,” where Sikes is seen en- 
deavouring to evade the mob on 
Jacob’s Island, he is said to have 
had a rope over 35ft. long, and 
1 his dog to have lain concealed 
until the end. The artist has 
given Sikes poor measure of rope 
—only about 13ft.—not nearly 
enough to reach the ground; but 
sufficient to hang himself with, as 
Me guslshonlt5 events proved. Cruikshank has 
placed the dog on the ridge of 
‘ a See the roof, in full view, the faith- 
Nancy es here depicted by Crathehank is handily the ful animal no doubt finding it 
emaciated creature as described by Dickens. 
dirty-looking ticketed linendrapers’ 
shop, with goods of all kinds, and 
labels of all sorts and sizes in the 
window. There were dropsical 
figures of seven with a little three- 
i farthings in the corner, perfectly 
invisible to the naked eye, three 
hundred and fifty thousand ladies’ 
boas,” &c., &c. 
Now, it is perfectly clear from 
the above, that the three farthings 
were a great feature of the drapery 
: trade then, as they are to-day 
and were a_ special point — but 
Cruikshank, although his  direc- 
tions were so plain before him, 
‘ must needs mark down the goods 


to sevenpence-halfpenny —an_ act 
which might have brought ruin to 
the firm, the wares being already 
sold at fifty per cent. under 
cost. 





a 


OLIVER TWIST. 


Other mistakes of the great 


Ce orge are to be found in “Oliver The 35 feet of rope which Dickens gave has dwindled 


Twist.” 1 ~ to about 12 or 13 feet in Cruikshank’s drawing, and where 
wist,” where in the etcli ig of the dog could lie concealed is a mystery. 
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impossible to shelter behind a non-exist- 
ing parapet. 

Turning now to “ Barnaby Rudge” and 
the “Old Curiosity Shop ”—first issued as 
serials in “ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” 
and afterwards published separately— 





arm Joe Willett lost in the defence of the 
*“Salwanners,” “Phiz” (Hablot K. Browne) 
has very accommodatingly given him now a 
right arm, and now a left arm less, so that 
the discriminating reader may take his 
choice. 


BARNABY RUDGE. 


In the first of these drawings ‘‘ Phiz'’ deprives Joe Willett of 
his right arm and in the second of his left. 


Cattermole’s thrilling design of “The 
Murder at the Warren,” in “ Barnaby 


Rudge,” is represented as taking place in 
bright daylight, although it is described in 
the book as happening in pitch darkness ; 
and as the author omitted to say which 





In the “Old Curiosity Shop,” “Phiz” has 
most unfeelingly placed Mrs. Jarley’s seat 
on the cold damp ground, instead of leaving 
her dry and comfortable at the top of the 
caravan steps, where the author put her; 
and again, in a spirit of perversity in the 





“Visit to Astley’s” he has robbed Barbara’s dark garden, has determined she shall 


mother of her umbrella and given it to be backed up, and accordingly sends the 
Mrs. Nubbles, and this in 


spite of the fact that we are 
told “ Barbara’s mother beat 
her umbrella on the floor in 
her ecstacies until it was 
nearly worn down to the 
gingham.” 

“Pickwick” seems to be a 
perfect storehouse of these 
slips. There is the picture 
of Mr. Jingle’s wonderful dog, 
Ponto, whose master carries a 
still more wonderful gun with- 
out a lock. Then the skating 
party at Dingley Dell, with 
never a skate among them, 
although we know that there 
must have been some, from 
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Mr. Pickwick’s repeated order OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

to Mr. Winkle to “ Take off 

} his skates.” We read that At this first meeting of Little Nell with Mrs. Jarley, the latter 
when Mr Pickwick was found is described as sitting at the top of the steps in the doorway, 


but the artist seats her on a stool on the ground. 


behind the door at the young 

ladies’ school, the cook alone 

could be coerced beyond the threshold, but other two servants into the night with her. 
“Phiz,” apparently thinking it put too great a It does not seem as if Browne could 
draw a sedan-chair. Possibly 
he had never seen one, as 
even at that time (c7ca 1837) 
they were nearly extinct, one 
or two lingering still, perhaps, 
in out-of-the-way corners, or 
in the provinces where all 
things die hard. Be this as 
it may, the chair in which 
Mr. Pickwick is imprisoned 
at Ipswich is an enormous 
structure about twelve feet 
high, double the height of a 
chair and quite beyond the 
physical power of two men 
to lift. Another monstrosity 
of the kind is shown in the 
illustration of “ Mr. Winkle’s 


According to Dickens, when Kit and Barbara visited Astley's, situation when the door blew 


it was Barbara's mother who beat the umbrella on the floor, to”: and in this plate another 
but in this drawing by “ Phiz" it is Kit’s mother. 


. mistake occurs: Mr. Winkle is 

still holding the candle while 

strain on the readers’ credulity to exhibit bolting into the sedan, although we have just 
te poor female advancing alone into the _ been told that he threw the candle away. 





OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
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In the scene wherein Mr. Pickwick 
meets Jingle, broken down and ill in 
the Fleet Prison, “Phiz” depicts the 
faithful Job Trotter as present, whereas 
he does not appear at all until the next 
chapter of the “Pickwick Papers.” 
When the ever-cheerful Mark Tapley 
accompanied Martin Chuzzlewit to the 
States, he had on one occasion to wait 
for Martin outside the office of the 
Rowdy Journal, and we learn from 
the veracious chronicler that Mark 





PICKWICK PAPERS. 


Mr. Jingle goes shooting with a gun that has no lock. 


decorated the door with his initials 
in characters a foot long, with the 
day of the month and the year in 
smaller type, the whole surrounded 
with a neat border. The portrayer of 
this event (H. K. B.) evidently did not 
consider the display of the initials 
sufficiently convincing, so, having 
space, executed the name in full. On 
the completion of this self-set task he 
seems to have felt disinclined to work 
further on such trivial detail as dates, 
and so omitted them entirely. 

Of Doctor Blimber (in ‘“‘Dombey and 
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PICKWICK PAPERS. 


The skating party at Dingby Dell has ne'er a skate | 
among them. 


Son”) we read that he took but ten young : 
gentlemen under his “Portico”; the delinea- 
tor, however, thinking apparently in the 
generosity of his art (no joke intended) 
that the smaller number would have a 





PICKWICK PAPERS. 


“‘Phiz”’ here introduces Job Trotter in the Fleet Prison 
when Mr. Pickwick visits it, whereas Trotter does not 
come on the scene till the next chapter. 
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mean appearance, has credited 
that master of forcing with 
seventeen pupils. 

Another example occurs in 
“ Dombey,” when Captain Cuttle 
is introduced to us. He ap- 
“a wide suit of blue, 
with a hook instead of a hand 
attached to his right wrist.” In 
the first representation he appears 
thus, and so far so good; but 
in the next the artist, conscious 


peared in 


of the deadly sin of monotony, 
has transferred the hook to the 
left side. 

In the “Wooden Midship- 
man on the Lookout” we find 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 


When the door “ blew to,” Mr. Winkle “ threw away the 
extinguished candle and fairly bolted into the sedan-chair."’ In 
the picture he bolts wifh the candle. 
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PICKWICK PAPERS. 


In the story only the ccok of the 
young ladies’ school is brave enough to 
advance into the garden; in the picture 
two other servants support her. 


Florence Dombey represented 
as a mature young woman, 
although she could only have 
been a child of fourteen, and 
Susan Nipper, who was a 
“‘ short brown girl,” is a good 
deal taller and even more 
mature than Florence. <A 
final specimen from Dombey 
must be noted in “The 
Dark Road,” representing 
Mr. Carker’s flight in the 
postchaise. The postillion is 
delineated with the reins in 
the wrong hand ; and we note 
that while the horses are 
racing full gallop, the wheels 
on the near side are standing 
quite still. The off wheels, 
be it observed, are not to be 
seen at all, perhaps because 
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they are revolving so rapidly as to be 
invisible to the eye. 

To turn now to the charming and alto- 
gether delightful woodcuts in the “ Christ: 
mas Books,” we find Dicky Doyle putting 
his foot in it; he has made the bells in 
the third quarter only three in number 


ness in the elopement scene. He was 
never there.” He continues, in the 
kindness of his heart, that he would 
have had the press stopped, and the figure 
taken out of the block, but for the pain 
it might give Leech. It is easy to see 
on reading the book what havoc this cut 





PICKWICK PAPERS. 


In ‘The Arrest of Mr. Pickwick at Ipswich,”’ the sedan-chair is at least a third 
larger than it should be. 


forgetting that four are required to ring a 
quarter, twelve strokes to three quarters. 

In the “Battle of Life” occurs a grave 
error by John Leech, which was not dis- 
covered till too late to remedy. Dickens 
writes from Lausanne—“ When I first saw 
it, it was with an horror and agony not to 
be expressed. Of course I need not tell 
you, my dear fellow, Warden has no busi- 


makes with one of the most delicate 
situations. 

Let us now take our way to Mr. 
Peggotty’s abode: the old boat home on 
the sand wastes of Yarmouth. Davy 
Copperfield’s description of it—as some 
kind of superannuated boat, high and dry 
on the ground—and his curiosity as to the 
use of some hooks “in the beams” of the 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


Mark Tapley wrote his initials and the date on the door, but the 
artist has made him write his whole name and not the date. 


aera 





DOMBEY AND SON, 


Dr. Blimber “‘ only undertook the charge of ten young gentlemen,”’ wrote 
Dickens, but the artist has enlarged the number to seventeen. 
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ceiling show, without a doubt, that a boat with its keel uppermost—a most natural 
on its keel was in the mind of the author. mistake; but later artists who have studied 
Instead of this, “ Phiz” gives us a boat their author, such as the late Fred Barnard, 
have given us the old boat in the posi- 
tion described. And I have lately 
seen a drawing in a Fleet Street shop, 
showing the correct position of Little 
Em’ly’s home. Davy’s idea of being 
in a real sea-going boat is evinced 


DOMBEY AND SON. 


a“ 


A gentleman in a wide suit of blue, with a 
hook instead of a hand attached to his right wrist." 


DOMBEY AND SON. 


This mature young lady is Florence Dombey, 
who was fourteen at the time. The tall girl behind 
her is Susan Nipper, who is described as “a short, 
stout girl!’ 


by his relation of his first night there 
“As slumber gradually stole upon me, 
I heard the wind howling out at sea 
. . . but I bethought myself that I was 
in a boat after all, and that a man 
like Mr. Peggotty was not a bad 
person to have on board, if anything 
did happen.” 

Passing on to Davy’s later days, 
when he had set up a wife, and taken 
to housekeeping on his own, he says, 


DOMBEY AND SON, a 
“T could not help wondering in my 


But the same artist in this drawing put the hook on mind, as ! contemplated the boiled 
the left wrist. leg of mutton before me, previous 
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New Series. 





July, 1903. 


THE CHIMES. 


Four bells are 
used to strike the 
quarter. Here 
there are but 
three. 
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DOMBEY AND SON. 


The carriage has but two wheels, and these 
are quite still though the horses are going at a 
great pace ; and the postillion has the reins in 
the wrong hand. 


to carving it, how it came to pass 
that our joints of meat were of 
such extraordinary shapes.” His 
“wonder” need not be wondered 
at, as the artist—again that recreant 
“ Phiz”—has given him a loin and 
not a leg of mutton to carve. 

Let us proceed to the legal shades 
of Lincoln’s Inn, to Mr. Tulking- 
horn’s chambers, drawn from those 
of John Forster, the author’s friend 
and biographer, and regard the 
foreshortened allegory on _ the 
ceiling, “‘in the person of one 
impossible Roman upside down, 
pointing with the arm of Samson 
(out of joimt and an odd one) 
obtrusively towards the window”; 
but compare this description with 
Browne’s picture of the scene, after 
the murder of the safe keeper of 
family secrets. In his drawing the 
Roman is pointing in another 
direction altogether, away from the 
window, and towards the empty 
chair and the stain of blood before 
it, on the opposite side of the 

BB 
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room. Other scenes in “ Bleak 
House” which contain errors are 
those of “Miss Jellyby” and the 
one entitled “Consecrated Ground.” 

Poor Caddy Jellyby, to get rid of 
the stains, dipped her inky middle 
finger into the egg-cup which con 
tained vinegar, but “ Phiz” has drawn 
her with her forefinger in the egg-cup. 

In “Consecrated Ground ”—re- 
presenting the entrance to the 
burial ground where the law-writer 
Nemo, the late dashing Captain 
Hawdon, the lover of Lady Dead- 
lock, was interred—the mourners, 
etc., might find it difficult to enter 
the ground, unless they had brought 
sledge-hammers with them, as Browne 
has fastened the entrance with a gate 
which has no hinges, and is not made 
to open, although he has furnished 
it with a lock. 

If more faults be ascribed to the 
drawings by “ Phiz” than to those of other 
artists, it is on the principle of the white 


sheep eating more than the black, viz., 
because there are more of them. 

With all their errors, there is something 
so charming and lovable in these drawings 
that they seem to be the natural com- 


DICKENS’ 


ILLUSTRATORS 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 


The artist represents Michael Warden as taking part 
in the elopement, but this is directly at variance with 


the text. 


panions of the Inimitable’s writings, one 
completing the other. One could not 
realise Pickwick without the plates, and 
how many types have not the drawings 
fixed for us? Have we not all recognised 
a Heep—a Gamp—a Pecksniff, in the life 
that flows around each of us? 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


Dickens's description of Peggotty’s house certainly conveys the idea that it stood on its keel. 





BLEAK HOUSE. 


Under the influence of “ Phiz,"”" Miss Jellyby dips her first 
finger into the vinegar, instead of the “inky middle finger" 
according to the author 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


The “leg of mutton” in the book is here transformed by the magic of 
H. K. Browne's pencil into a loin. 
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We have had many successors to 
the group of brilliant artists who 
were the original illustrators of 
Charles Dickens’ novels, but the 
mental picture conjured up by the 
name of any of the author’s famous 
creations is inevitably the conception 
presented to the eye in a drawing of 
Leech or Cruikshank, Browne or 
Cattermole. This is the more re- 
markable when we reflect how rarely 


BARNABY RUDGE, 


Thus Gashford is represented as sitting on 
the roof in the dark, watching for the signs ot 
conflagration. Singularly deep shadows for a 
gloomy night! 


do the presentments of modern illus- 
trators entirely command our sym- 
pathy. The portraits of characters 
in fiction, which we draw, even 
vaguely, in the mind, are usually 
much more acceptable to us than 
are the conceptions of professional 
artists, but of Dickens’ illustrators it 
may be said that two generations of 
readers have accepted their wonder- 
ful gallery of portraits as absolutely 
true to life. 
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BLEAK HOUSE, 


The gate of the churchyard is shown without 
hinges and without a division, though it has 
a lock. 





BLEAK HOUSE. 


The “‘ Ancient Roman” on the ceiling of Mr. 
Tulkinghorn’s office is described as pointing to 
the door, but shown as pointing to the hearth. 








I. 

HE Stranger stepped off the train as it 
stopped at Jackfish, on the north 
shore of Lake Superior, and swore audibly. 
Then he felt better. He swore, because the 
desolate nature of the surrounding scenery 
appeared to justify any number of strange 
oaths; further, because the penetrating, 
insidious rain soaked under his upturned 
collar and wetted him to the skin ; also, on 
the general principle that, as things had 
gone wrong with him, he was entitled to 

swear. 

The “C.P.R.” train started gingerly oft 
on its perilous track round the lake—a 
track which had apparently been con- 
structed under the belief that a Canadian 
engine can safely follow any creeping forest 
thing. Hence, occasional disaster, despite 
the ceaseless vigilance of the officials. But, 
as a rule, the train “ got through” all right. 
Sometimes, it got through into the lake and 
never came up again ; but, fortunately, this 
was not an everyday occurrence. After 
skirting the lake, the engine generally 
sent a rejoicing scream back to Jackfish, 
and went on to encounter more perils 
Vancouverwards. 

On this wet spring afternoon, Jackfish 
was appallingly desolate. It had occurred 
to someone to ship coal from the place ; 
consequently, great black heaps steadily 
accumulated in the vicinity, in spite of the 
lake-steamer fleet waiting to carry it away. 
The inhabitants of Jackfish, owing to over- 
much handling of coal, were grimy of 
complexion and costume. Although the 


lake invited them to sport on its ample 
bosom, they did not, as a rule, trouble to 
Their indifference to aquatic pur- 
suits was perhaps engendered by a know- 
ledge that the all-pervading coal dust would 
"Copyright in the United States of America. 


do so. 
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soon render them unrecognisable to their 
dearest friends should they lave themselves 
in the lake’s stormy waters; and so, with 
true philosophy, they remained dirty and 
dusty, and smoked the pipe of contempla- 
tion when energetic strangers occasionally 
sought to show them the error of their 
ways. 

But the latest stranger, young, dark, 
handsome, and of a peculiar melancholy 
which showed itself in every listless move- 
ment of his long limbs, did not take any 
interest in the inhabitants of Jackfish, 
although his powers of invective had 
momentarily attracted their approving 
attention. For once, in spite of them- 
selves, the inhabitants of Jackfish were 
being cleansed by the ceaseless spring rain; 
a little soap would have rendered the 
washing more complete, but there was no 
soap available at the moment, and so the 
inhabitants wiped their faces with grimy 
hands and opined that the Stranger “ didn’t 
know enuff to come in out of the rain.” 

The Station Master, seeing the Stranger 
survey, with melancholy interest, a heap of 
miscellaneous luggage which had been 
hastily dumped down on the platform, 
suggested that it was getting wet, and the 
Stranger, rousing himself from the apathetic 
state into which he had fallen, agreed with 
the Station Master that this was so; in 
fact, it was evident to the most casual 
observer that the things were very wet 
already. 

Half-a-dozen deeply interested inhabit- 
ants, smoking under cover of the station 
shed, looked on at the luggage, but did not 
stir. The consensus of public opinion was 
steadily setting in against the young 
stranger. 

“Wears a biled shirt!” said one inhabi- 
tant, obviously referring to the Stranger; 
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and a murmur of disappointment at this 
wanton fastidiousness on the part of the 
newcomer ran round the group. 

“ And gloves !” 

“ And wateh-chain !” 

“ And gold ring !” 

“ And shiny boots with pointed toes !” 

“ And plug hat!” 

** And shaves hisself !” 

“And we ain’t allowed to draw on it 
‘cause the Comp’ny’s got a reputation to 
keep up,” growled the wag of the group. 
“My! but it makes one feel sorter lone- 
some !” 

The Station Master, hearing these un- 
favousable comments on the Stranger’s 
appearance, felt that he must do something 
to counteract the effect of local bad 
manners. He took up the smallest box 
and laboriously carried it into his office. 

Roused from his abstraction by this 
energetic action on the Station Master’s 
part, the Stranger seized a portmanteau and 
dragged it out of the rain. Then he 


opened a bundle of rugs, slung a water- 


proof sheet over his shoulders—an act 
which elicited further disapproval from the 
crowd—and proceeded to haul the 
remainder of his property under cover. 

“You don’t ask us to help, Stranger,” 
said the Oldest Inhabitant of Jackfish—he 
had also more grime to the square inch 
than any other member of the crowd—ex- 
pectorating with startling precision at an 
inoffensive lump of coal which lay in his 
line of vision. 

The Stranger, apparently conscious of 
the Oldest Inhabitant’s presence for the 
first time, turned on his heel and went up 
to the Station Master. ‘“ Thanks,” he said, 
with languid courtesy; “it’s awfully good 
of you to help. Are my things safe from— 
that?” And he pointed with undisguised 
contempt to the Oldest Inhabitant. 

“You bet,” said the Station Master. 
“He wouldn’t steal a fly.” 

“But these aren’t flies,” objected the 
Stranger ; “and he looks as if he’d like to 
steal these.” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said the Station 
Master, “ though he can’t help looking like 
a tough.” 
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Seeing that the Stranger did not appear 
to be satisfied with this explanation, the 
Oldest Inhabitant expressed a desire to 
meet him in single combat with knives or 
guns. ‘ihe Stranger paid not the slightest 
attention to this proposed sanguinary 
programme on the part of the Oldest 
Inhabitant, but asked the Station Master 
how far off it was to Sellars’. 

“Sellars’!” The Station Master was 
amazed. “ Are you the Fs 

“Yes, P’'ve bought it,” said the Stranger, 
in a tone which did not admit of further 
discussion. 

“Why?” asked the Station Master. 
“Are you looney, or running a whisky 
still ?” 

The Stranger, disdaining to gratify the 
Station Master’s curiosity, gave him direc- 
tions about sending on the luggage next 
day. 

“The track ain’t what you’d call good,” 
said the Station Master, secretly admiring 
the Stranger’s umwillingness to impart 
gratuitous information. 

“Then make it better,” said the Stranger. 
** Anyhow, get the things there to-morrow. 
Straight down for a mile and a-half, I 
understand, and then into the Bush? 
How do you get into the Bush? From 
the right or the left ?” 

“Left,” said the paralysed Station- 
master. “Was you allowin’ to take pos- 
session at once ?” 

“ At once,” said the Stranger, decisively. 

“Then Heaven help you!” said the 
Station Master. 

“Why?” asked the Stranger. “Is that 
an excuse for these gentlemen”—he 
pointed to the loafers—“ not doing so?” 

““N-no, I guess not,” said the Station 
Master, helplessly. ‘Tell him, boys.” 

“It’s right in the Bush.” 

“ And nothin’ to eat.” 

“ And the shingles is rottin’ off.” 

“cc And ” 

“That will do,” said the Stranger, more 
courteously. “I am obliged to you for 
your information.” He handed the Station 
Master a ten-dollar bill. ‘ Kindly send me 
down some food.” 

“T guess I ain’t go-——” 





The Stranger drew on a pair of faultless breeches and boots. 
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The Stranger produced a letter from a 
high official of the railway company, 
whereat the Station Master collapsed. 

“TI thought you'd do it,” said the 
Stranger. ‘Would you like to see any 
more letters?” He put his hand into his 
pocket as if he could produce them at 
will. 

“Darned if I would,” said the Station 
Master. “This one’s most took the hide 
off me a’ready. Reckon you'd better ride, 
Stranger.” 

“ But 
Stranger. 

The Station Master sent for his broncho 
—a creation in piebald, as tough as wire 
and as wicked as original sin. 

The Stranger unfastened a portmanteau, 
took off his trousers, put them in the port- 
manteau, and, regardless of the bystanders, 
drew on a pair of faultless breeches and 
boots. 

“Well, ’m d d,” was the interested 
comment of the Oldest Inhabitant. 

“Do not anticipate your future,” said 
the Stranger, walking admiringly up to the 
game little broncho. 

The broncho’s first impulse was to snap 
at the Stranger’s arm, then to kick him to 
pieces ; but the Stranger’s eye met his, and 
the broncho submitted to be mounted with 
lamblike docility. 

The Oldest Inhabitant, who knew the 
broncho, was manifestly disappointed. He 
felt that the pony had not lived up to his 
reputation, and was deserving of censure. 
The other inhabitants concurred in this 
view as the pony ambled quietly away in 
the rain, the Stranger’s long legs nearly 
touching the ground. 

“He knows the way,” the Station Master 
called after the Stranger. “Leave it to 
him !” 

The Stranger dropped the reins on the 
broncho’s neck, and the animal, nose to the 
ground, followed the track until they 
reached the entrance to the Bush. Here, 
the Stranger halted a moment, and looked 
round at the melancholy foliage of the 
pines, the dark blue waters of the lake 
lashed into foam by an approaching storm, 
the wooden huts nestling at the water’s 


I’ve no_ horse,” objected the 
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edge, and, in the far distance, the opposite 
shore. 

With a sigh of satisfaction, he plunged 
into the Bush. “No one will take the 
trouble to come after me here,” he said, 
and patted the pony’s neck. 

The broncho turned an amiable visage 
to his new friend. His glance was also 
apologetic. 

“Poor devil,” said the Stranger. “ TI’ll 
buy you from the Station Master. I 
thought you’d understand me.” He patted 
him tenderly. 

The broncho seemed pleased, and loped 
steadily onward along the narrow track, 
and the Stranger, bending low over the 
animal’s mane, endeavoured to dodge the 
bending branches of the pines. 

“This,” he said, “is just what I like. 
Not too crowded. A fellow can think 
here.” 

A bough struck him across the face, 
and he forgot to think. 

When he recovered, the pony had 
stopped in a little clearing. In the centre 
of the clearing, stood a desolate log house 
surrounded by a fence of split cedar. 
The hut itself was on a mound inside 
this enclosure, and resembled a small fort. 
It was very old, the natural bark had 
peeled away in most places from the logs 
of which it was built, and the deficiency 
had been made good with clay. 

The Stranger surveyed it with marked 
satisfaction. 

“Splendid!” he ejaculated, under his 
breath. “Splendid! Couldn’t find a 
quieter place anywhere.” 

He dismounted from the pony, slung 
the rein over his arm, and opened the 
gate. The pony followed him in, and 
walked into a little stable by the side of 
the hut as if he knew all about it. 

The Stranger, before attending to his 
own wants, took off the heavy saddle, tied 
up the pony, and gave him some hay 
The pony looked grateful, but surprised. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said the Stranger. 
“ Have as much hay as you can eat ; when 
that’s gone, we'll get some more. By-and 
by, when the things come up, you shall 
have some sugar.” 
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The broncho left off eating, looked with 
wistful, beautiful eyes at his new master, 
and turned towards him. 

The Stranger understood. “ All right, 
old boy”; and the broncho nuzzled his 
nose in the Stranger’s waistcoat in mute 
apology. 

“You didn’t -know,” said the Stranger. 
“No wonder you wanted to eat me.” 


? 


































He nodded to the pony, gave him some 
more hay, and entered the hut. 

There was a fire on the hearth. Before 
the fire, squatted a young Indian squaw 
clad in all the picturesque finery of her 
race. She looked up as the Stranger 
entered, and gave a grunt of welcome. 
It was melodious, but still a grunt, and 
the squaw was very handsome. 

The Stranger was taken aback. “Humph!” 
he said. “You must be one of the fix- 


tures,” 
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Before the fire, squatted a young Indian squaw in all the finery of her race. 
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He pulled out a list from his pocket and 
consulted it. “Item, one squaw.” Some- 
how, it had escaped his attention. 

“Wonder what I paid for her,” he said, 
again consulting the list. “I suppose she 
looks after the hut.” 

The sum marked on the list was ten 
dollars. “ Not extravagant,” said the 
“Certainly not extravagant. I 

suppose she can cook. 
If not, she'll have to 
go.” 
The squaw 
nodded, as_ if 
understanding 
his thoughts, 
got up, 
stirred the 
fire, and 
put a 


Stranger. 





tin pot on it, which had once been a 
petroleum can, but now did duty as a 
saucepan. A strange mass soon began to 
seethe and bubble in the pot. 

The Stranger sat down on a log as an 
appetising odour filled the air. 

“Heap good,” said the squaw, bringing 
him a birch-bark platter filled with the 
savoury stew. 

She fished out a hunk of corn bread 
from a primitive cupboard, and the Stranger 
made a hearty meal, washed down by a 
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cup of water from a little spring outside 
the hut. 

When he had finished eating, the squaw 
brought him a long pipe, fantastically 
embroidered and decorated with human 
hair. The Stranger started, for it seemed 
to him that the taste of the hair might get 
into his tobacco. He gravely emptied out 
the mixture of dried willow leaves, with 
which the squaw had filled the pipe, and 
substituted some of his own tobacco. She 
put a live coal on the top of it, gathered up 
the remains of the stew, and withdrew to 
the stable to eat alone. 

The Stranger’s first impulse was to 
apologise for his lack of manners in not 
having asked the squfaw to share his 
meal.. Then he remembered that it was 
better to begin as he meant to go on 
with his taciturn Venus in copper, and, 
still smoking, proceeded to explore his 
house. 

There were two other rooms, both small, 
but fairly comfortable. In one was a rude 


bunk covered with Mackinaw blankets, as 
brilliant as a tulip bed. 


“This must be 
mine,” thought the stranger. “Let me see 
if it’s in the list.” 

The bunk was in the list with the other 
scanty fixtures, including three hens and a 
rooster. “Good,” said the Stranger, his 
countenance lighting up. “I like fowls; 
they’re much better company than human 
beings.” 

Darkness was drawing on. When he 
went back to the front room, a huge log 
blazed gloriously on the hearth. Outside, 
the plangent wind rushed round the 
corners of the hut as if trying to twist it to 
pieces ; but inside, the room was rarely warm, 
and: the burning log emitted a resinous 
perfume. By sitting on his rug and leaning 
against another log, the Stranger found that 
he was able to gaze into the fire and stretch 
his long limbs at the same time. ‘“ This,” 
he said, drowsily sucking at his pipe, “is 
true comfort. To-morrow, I will make the 
acquaintance of the cocks and _ hens. 
Serena shall never find me. There is 
nothing serene about her. I renounce her 
and allher works. This is—true—comfort. 
Now she’s dressing for dinner, and wish— 
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wishing she hadn’t — quar — quarrelled 
with e 

The pipe dropped from his mouth, he 
slithered along the ground until his head 
rested comfortably on the log, and slept 
the sleep of one who has not known slumber 
for a month. 

Presently the squaw looked into the hut, 
her copper-coloured face glistening with the 
raindrops. Seeing that the Stranger was 
asleep, she gave a little gesture of satisfac- 
tion, went into the other room, and brought 
back the Mackinaw blankets, which she 
softly threw over him. 

After putting another log on the fire, she 
withdrew to the society of the broncho and 
the cock and hens. 

And the rain rained on. 


II. 
Day by day, the Hermit of Jackfish lived 
the solitary life, and found that it was 
good. He spent most of his time wander- 
ing about the Bush, or else, mounted on 
the Indian pony, which followed him about 
like a dog, and loved him, rode “ way 
back.” But he always returned from these 
excursions with renewed zest to the society 
of Rubenstein (Rubenstein was the red 
rooster) and his hens and the copper- 
coloured squaw. The Stranger had 
originally christened her “‘ Minnehaha,” but 
had subsequently shortened the name for 
general use into “ Minnie,” and was almost 
cheerful when Mrs. Rubenstein number 
one presented him with a thriving family of 
nine chickens, who declined to live in the 
stable, but took up their quarters in the 
spare room, and spent their wakeful 
evenings in the kitchen ; at least, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rubenstein did, but the downy chicks 
nestled under their mother and woke up at 
intervals to emit chirrups of sleepy content. 
This seemed to the Hermit to be true 
domesticity without any of its drawbacks. 
Minnie “ran” the cuisine on the simple 
principle, when she wanted anything, of 
going to the one store in Jackfish and 
taking it away. The article was duly 
debited to the Hermit, who paid the bills 
without a murmur. When Minnie cooked, 
the Hermit went out of the hut into the 
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Bush; they never spoke, save in mono- 
syllabic grunts, akhough the squaw was as 
beautiful as a bronze statue. At meal 
times, Minnie withdrew to the stable, and 
ate in the congenial society of the broncho. 
Supper over, the pony generally untied his 
head rope, and wandered into the kitchen, 
to the great disgust of Mrs. Rubenstein, 
who, full of family cares, was always fearful 
of his dainty little hoofs; but the broncho, 
acting on the principle that they were all 
one happy family, walked as delicately as 
Agag of old, and hung his head over the 
Hermit’s shoulder until supplied with sugar; 
then he returned to the stable and waxed 
fat. 

When the Hermit thought of Minnie, 
it was solely in the light of “Fixture 47,” 
her number on his list. If the squaw 
caught the devotion of -his four-footed and 
feathered friends for him, she did not show 
it, but went upon her dusky way, only the 
smouldering fires in her beautiful eyes 
betokening that she was conscious of a 
new element in her life. As soon as 
the Hermit’s shirts began to get worn 
and frayed, she substituted exquisitely- 
embroidered doeskin ones as a matter of 
course; and when he found that his town- 
made shoes were heavy and uncomfortable, 
she seemed equally to understand that it 
was her mission in life to provide him with 
still more exquisitely-embroidered moccas- 
ins. The Hermit’s pasty complexion 
gradually became bronzed ; his listlessness 
disappeared. The resinous air of the pines 
filled him with vigour. He strode the 
forest paths like a -young god, the broncho 
following closely behind. Although he 
carried a gun, he never shot anything, to 
.the secret disgust of “Fixture 47,” who 
‘once went so far as to show him the empty 
petroleum can, with a significant gesture— 
a gesture which implied that it was no use 
his looking forward to a successful future 
in the Happy Hunting Grounds of the 
Great Manitou, because if he shot nothing 
now, he could never hope to be a suc- 
cessful sportsman in the next world. 
The Hermit simply shook his head, 
turned away, put down the gun; and 
when Minnie thought that fresh meat 
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was good for the family, she went out 
and shot it herself. 

On several occasions, the inhabitants of 
Jackfish, repenting of their former aloof- 
ness, sought to conciliate the Hermit ; and 
the Rev. Eliphalet Stegg, clad in glossy- 
black broadcloth, once made a domiciliary 
call on him. He was shocked to find 
Minnie there, and said so in somewhat 
circuitous phrases. For some time, the 
Hermit, who had been secretly bored by 
his unexpected visitor, endured the Rev. 
Eliphalet with patience. When, however, 
the reverend gentleman, emboldened by 
his unwilling host’s silence, threw out a 
broad hint that the inhabitants of Jackfish 
did not think it right that “this duskily, 
fair and attractive daughter of Belial, should 
minister unto him,” the Hermit’s wandering 
attention was aroused. 

“ Do you mean Fixture 47?” he asked. 

“IT don’t understand,” said the Rev. 
Eliphalet, a little uneasily. 

“ She’s Fixture 47 on my list, although I 
haven’t been able to find all the forty-six 
other fixtures,” said the Hermit. “Am I 
to understand that her presence here is 
distasteful to you and your fellow-citizens 
of Jackfish ?” 

“That is about the size of it,” said the 
Rev. Eliphalet, severely. ‘Oh, my dear 
young friend, turn from the error of your 
ways and seek the paths of——” 

“Hold on,” said the Hermit. “ Let us 
understand one another. You mean?” 

“Yes,” said the Rev. Eliphalet; “that 
is what I mean.” 

“Thank you,” said the Hermit. 
wanted to know. 
now.” 

“But, my dear young friend, I cannot 
reconcile it with my conscience to go 
until ‘ 

The Hermit languidly reached up fora 
whistle which hung against the wall, and 
blew a shrill call. There was a patter of 
tiny hoofs, and the broncho, looking like a 
fiend, with bristling mane and gleaming 
eyes, bounded into the room. “ Turn him 
out,” said the Hermit, pointing to the 
reverend gentleman. 

“ But———" 


“T only 
I think you’d better go 
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“You'd better go quickly,” placidly ob- 
served the Hermit, replacing the whistle. 
“If you stay here another minute, he'll 
savage you; and I wouldn’t give much for 
your chances.” 

“ But this is most unchrist 

“Go!” thundered the Hermit; and the 
Rev. Eliphalet stayed not on the order of 
his going but departed, minus a portion 
of that glossy broadcloth which was the 
pride and delight of his life. It is needless 
to say that he left this portion of his gar- 
ments in the mouth of the broncho, and, 
after some difficulty, Minnie persuaded the 
wicked little animal to part with it. There 
was just enough to make a handsome 
cartridge pouch. When it was finished 
and neatly ornamented with stained quills, 
even the Rev. Eliphalet would have found 
some difficulty in recognising his property. 
In default of similar material, he was re- 
duced to patching his garments with a 
piece of coarse sacking, and to knowing 
that when he took his walks abroad, the 
inhabitants of Jackfish were cognisant of 
his loss, and the circumstances which at- 
tended it. 

Curiously enough, this act on the part 
of the Hermit’s broncho made his master 
exceedingly popular in Jackfish. Public 
opinion veered round with startling ra- 
pidity, and it was gently, yet firmly, hinted 
to the reverend gentleman that he might 
find another sphere of usefulness. Jackfish 
was anxious to make amends to the Hermit, 
but that worthy, serenely unconscious of 
his advance in popular favour, simply 
ignored Jackfish, and continued the even 
tenor of his way without giving it a 
thought. 

Hence, when two ladies were “ dumped 
out” at Jackfish some four months after 
the Hermit’s arrival, one young, and the 
other more than middle-aged, Jackfish 
bestirred itself to do honour to the new- 
comers, the more especially when the 
younger of the ladies, a flashing-eyed 
brunette, asked to be directed to the 
house of Mr. John P. Sinclair. 

“Thar ain’t nobody of that name in 
these yer parts,” said the Oldest Inhabi- 
tant, forgetting to expectorate, in his 
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admiration for the overwhelming loveliness 
of the newcomer, whose dazzling white 
teeth were parted in a smile as she gazed 
at him. 

Her face clouded over. “Are you 
sure?” sheasked. “I have informa P 

“TI told you that you were mistaken, 
Serena,” snapped the elder lady. “ Now, 
perhaps you will be satisfied and take the 
evening train back to Montreal, and give 
up the wildgoose chase after that insuffer- 
able person.” 

“ Certainly not, mamma. I haven’t come 
all this way for nothing,” said Serena, and 
the white teeth shut with a click. “ Are 
you sure?” she added, turning to the 
Oldest Inhabitant, who had been furtively 
stretching out a grimy forefinger in order 
to touch her dainty costume. 

“You bet,” said the Oldest Inhabitant. 

“But he came here about four months 
ago,” said Serena.” 

“We ain’t had nobody for the last year 
’cept that looney at Sellars’,” said the Oldest 
Inhabitant, bethinking himself. 

“It was about four months ago,” said 
the girl, with a little catch in her breath. 
She put her hand to her breast and pro- 
duced a small miniature. “ Perhaps it is 
this gentleman ?” 

The Oldest Inhabitant was so overcome 
by Serena’s loveliness that he gasped. “I 
couldn’t wish him better luck, Miss,” 
he said, respectfully. ‘‘ Maybe, you’ll hold 
it up—I’m afeard to dirty it, me bein 
coaly, so to speak, from head to foot—so’s 
I can get a good look at it.” 

The girl, holding her skirts daintily in 
one hand, advanced towards the Oldest 
Inhabitant, and again the elder lady uttered 
an angry protest. 

“That’s him sure enuff,” said the Oldest 
Inhabitant. “ Just his darned silly look.” 

A sudden flash from Serena’s sloe-black 
eyes scorched the Oldest Inhabitant into 
nothingness ; he saw that he had made a 
mistake. “I mean when he ain’t thinkin’ 
of nothin’ in partikler,” he added, plunging 
from bad to worse. ‘ That’s him, Miss.” 

Serena, repenting her momentary anger, 
rewarded him with a smile which, as the 
Oldest Inhabitant said, when describing the 
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conversation afterwards in Loubel’s bar, 
“got clean through the dirt.” “Can you 
show me the way to his house ?” she asked ; 
and this time her exquisite eyes reduced 
the Oldest Inhabitant to a condition of 
abject senility. 

“Tt’s about a mile-and-a-half,” said the 
Station Master, coming to the rescue of the 
Oldest Inhabitant, and anxious that the sun 
of Serena’s smile should shine upon the 
just and the unjust alike. “You go straight 
down till you gits to the Bush and fe 

“ T’ll take you clean thar,” said the Oldest 
Inhabitant, hitching up his braces with 
sudden resolution. “Doggoned if I 
won't |” 

“ And what is to become of me?” wailed 
the other lady. 

“You can stay here at the house of the 
Station Master until I come back,” said 
Serena, decisively, as she gathered up her 
skirts, and exhibited a foot and ankle the 
like of which had never before been seen in 
Jackfish. “This gentleman ” (public opinion 
resolutely refused to believe afterwards that 
she had called the Oldest Inhabitant a 
gentleman, and it was only when he pleaded 
her youth and inexperience that the state- 
ment was allowed to pass) “ will take care of 
me.” 

“You bet,” said the Oldest Inhabitant, 
chivalrously refraining from a more 
emphatic form of assertion. “You bet! 
Shall I bring a gun along?” 

“Why?” asked Serena. 
dangerous ?” 

“Maybe, you might find it handy in 
an argyment,” said the Oldest Inhabitant, 
evasively. 

Serena waived theofferoffire-arms. (“ Had 
the pluck to face him without even a 
bowie,” said the Oldest Inhabitant, after- 
wards.) ‘Thank you, the gentleman is—is 
a friend of mine,” she said, conscious of a 
lovely colour in her face. 

“Thar’s that dodgasted broncho,” said 
the Oldest Inhabitant, pulling himself 
together. ‘“‘ Maybe, if you goes first, Miss, 
he'll let me alone. He’s got his orders to 
chaw folks as ain’t wanted round thar.” 

Another wail from Serena’s mamma cut 
short the Oldest Inhabitant. “I told you 
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what would happen, Serena. 
back.” 

“ No, mamma, I am not going back until 
I have seen him. You can stay here, 
meantime. Now, I am ready to start, 
Mr. ?” She paused enquiringly, as 
she looked at the Oldest Inhabitant, who 
was hastily struggling into the remains of a 
tattered garment which had once been a 
coat. 

“Stubbs,” said the Oldest Inhabitant. 
“T’d have had a wash if I’d known you’d 
been comin’, Miss.” 

“Qh, please don’t trouble. You—you 
look so very picturesque without it,” said 
Serena, hastily, fearing that this new-bom 
desire for cleanliness on the part of the 
Oldest Inhabitant meant further delay. 
She turned to her mother. ‘“ Now, mamma, 
I shall be quite safe in the hands of this 
gentleman. Good-bye.” 

“TI wash my hands of you!” said Serena’s 
mamma, with a snort of mingled anger and 
apprehension. 

Serena disdained to reply, and followed 
the Oldest Inhabitant, who slouched along 
proudly conscious that the masculine eyes 
of Jackfish were spellbound by his luck. 

The stillness of Indian summer had 
spread its peace over the Bush. There 
was also that hushed expectancy in the air 
which betokens the hiatus between autumn 
and winter, when Nature gathers up her 
forces for a supreme effort. The gold and 
crimson of the maples made a glory of 
colour, and transformed the outskirts of 
Jackfish into a land of faerie. Beyond the 
outskirts, the maples still intermingled with 
sombre pine and cedar, and lightened their 
funereal gloom. ‘Then the maples became 
fewer and fewer, and, finally, the way 
wound beneath the overhanging boughs of 
the cedars, until they came to the little 
clearing wherein stood “ Sellars’.” 

A thin column of blue smoke curled 
lazily through the air. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rubenstein, with their half-grown family, 
strutted round the door. Other than these, 
there were no signs of life. A gentle 
melancholy brooded over the place, as 
the afternoon sun tinged the moss-grown 
roof, and lit up the tender green of the 
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ferns in the interstices of the logs. The 
Hermit had made a rude attempt at a 
garden plot to the left of the hut, and the 
fowls were scratching in the newly-dug 
mould with evident delight. Serena half 
expected to see a snowy-bearded hermit 
sitting in the doorway, but no one was 
there. 

She turned to the Oldest Inhabitant. 

“Thank you so much,” she 
graciously, extending her hand. 
need not wait.” 

“ But ” began the Oldest Inhabitant. 

“You need not wait,” repeated Serena, 
impetuously. 

The Oldest Inhabitant, although he 
again felt scorched by the fire from her 
eyes, laboriously wiped his hand on the 
tail of his coat, and took her slender 
fingers in his. 

“Maybe you'd like me to wait over 
yonder,” he said, “in case you wanted 
someone to down him? I’ve got a bowie 
and a six-shooter, though you ‘lowed as I 
warn’t to bring a reggler gun.” 

“My good man” (popular opinion in 
Jackfish for a second time refused to 
believe that anyone by any possibility 
could ever have called the Oldest Inhabi- 
tant a good man), “do you think that lam 
going to quarrel with Mr. Sinclair ?” 

“T "lowed that was what you come for,” 
said the Oldest Inhabitant. “Maybe I 
could chip in.” 

“There will be no necessity for you to 


—to ‘chip in’,” said the girl, with an 
If any 


said 
“You 





amused smile ; “not the slightest. 
‘chipping in’ is necessary, I can do it my- 
self.” 

“That bein’ so,” said the abashed Oldest 
Inhabitant, “reckon I'd better sit on that log 
ahind the tree yonder in case you'll want to 
send a message to your ma, for your 
things.” 

A blush again suffused Serena’s cheek, 
and the Oldest Inhabitant saw that he had 
unwittingly said something he ought not to 
have said. 

“T shall not be much more than an hour,” 
said Serena, haughtily. 

The Oldest Inhabitant sought shelter 
behind the: nearest tree, and Serena 
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hesitatingly continued her 
hut. 


the 


way to 


III. 
SERENA opened the door and peered in. 
Beside the fire sat a beautiful Indian 
squaw, and Serena’s heart sank. Her 
first impulse was to slam the door, to 
go back to Jackfish; her second, to fling 
the door open, and walk in. 

The squaw looked up; their eyes met. 
“ Howdy ?” 

“Who are you?” asked Serena. 

The squaw told her in musical broken 
English, although the smouldering fire in 
her dark eyes grew deeper still as Serena 
explained who she was, and that she had 
come in search of (she paused for an appro- 
priate word) her “ brave.” 

There is a code of honour among women 
of all climes. Minnehaha was a savage, an 
untutored child of the forest ; but when she 
was made aware of the object of Serena’s 
visit, she foresaw the futility of any hopes 
which she might have cherished on her 
own account. True, it would have been 
easy to put a knife into her beautiful white 
sister; but, then, the Hermit’ would 
probably find it out and say things. For a 
white man, he had a peculiar habit of 
finding out everything that took place— 
when he wanted to do so. Even Mrs. 
Rubenstein could not lay an egg without 
his discovering the fact. And so, the un- 
tutored savage, with a sigh, relinquished 
her day-dream about the Hermit, who was 
scarcely conscious of her existence, save as 
“Fixture 47.” Ina little while, she grew 
almost confidential, and when Serena 
threw a beautiful chain of Venetian beads 
round her neck, the Indian girl forgot her 
hate. There was a whispered colloquy 
between the two, and they retired to one of 
the inner rooms. 

Half-an-hour later, the Hermit came 
slowly out of the forest, accompanied by 
the broncho. It was growing dusk and he 
was hungry. As a rule, he did not trouble 


about his food, but to-night he felt that 
“‘ Fixture 47’s ” cookery would be welcome. 
The broncho, thrusting in his intelligent 
head at the door, saw Minnie sitting by the 
fire, 


and sniffed 


suspiciously. There 
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seemed something odd about her, but, for 
the life of him, he could not tell what it 
was. The Hermit, however, bowed gravely 
as was his wont, and told the broncho to go 
to the stable. 

The broncho still lingered. 
trying to explain something. 

“* My dear fellow,” said the Hermit, “ be 
good enough to go to your stable and have 
your supper. When I have finished mine, 
you can come back.” 

The broncho shook his head suspiciously. 
His pied coat glistened in the firelight. He 
was plump, sleek, prosperous, and, like 
most prosperous people, inclined to be 
opinionated ; but at the Hermit’s implied re- 
buke he turned slowly round and went to the 
stable, his ears quivering with excitement. 

‘“* What’s the matter with the little beast ! ” 
said the Hermit, as he sat down on a log. 

“Hallo, Forty-Seven, you’re becoming 
civilised.” 

He stared at the white cloth on the rude 
table. 

“TI suppose you’ve been rummaging 
among the stores and found this. Beware 
of curiosity, Forty-Seven. It’s a woman’s 
curse. If you were not a woman, I would 
also say ‘beware of women’; but that’s 
unnecessary.” 

Forty-Seven nodded, her eyes dancing 
with mirth in the gloom as she poured the 
contents of the petroleum tin into a huge 
dish. Drawing up a stool to the table, she 
sat down to help herself. 

The Hermit looked at her in amazement. 
“ This is a new departure, Forty-Seven. It 
seems to me that I have been exceedingly 
remiss in not asking you to sup with me 
before ; but it struck me that you preferred 
the congenial atmosphere of the stable. 
However, eat away, and make up for lost 
time.” 

The squaw took some of the stew on her 
plate and began to eat. 

“Stop,” said the Hermit, severely. 
“Where’s your grace? But, of course, you 
poor benighted heathen, you don’t know 
any. Well, I'll say it for you. 

For these and all Thy mercies given, 
Lord, now we bless and glorify Thy name. 


He was 


There, now you can go on.” 
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Forty-Seven did go on, keeping as much 
in the shade as possible. 

The Hermit enjoyed his supper. “It’s 
a new sensation to sup in society, Forty- 
Seven,” he said, whimsically. “ After the 
remarks of the Rev. Eliphalet, it’s just as 
well that he cannot see us. Don’t you 
think so?” 

Forty-Seven nodded. 

The Hermit paused. “You have a 
singular charm of taciturnity,” he said. 
“ Now, Serena, dear impetuous girl, could 
never hold her tongue. But then you have 
never heard of Serena.” 

The squaw looked up enquiringly. 

“‘ Squaw?” she asked, in guttural tones. 
“White Squaw ?” 

The Hermit helped himself to more 
stew. “You have guessed it first time, 
Forty-Seven. That is, she was approxi- 
mately my squaw. We were what is known 
as engaged—a contract to marry—you 
understand ? ” 

Forty-Seven nodded. 

“ But Serena had no sympathy with my 
love of solitude. She was always lugging 
me about in Society. Of course—give me 
some bread, please; I’m simply ravenous to- 
night—you don’t know what Society is, and 
you haven’t lost much.” 

“Heap pow-wow?” suggested Forty- 
Seven. 

“ Exactly ; I think I'll have a little more 
stew. ~You’ve hit the right nail on the 
head. There was too much pow-wow. 
Serena and I quarrelled about it, and she 
said she wished never to see my ugly face 
again. Now, do you”—the Hermit looked 
at Forty-Seven enquiringly, and even 
anxiously—“ do you consider mine is an 
ugly face, Forty-Seven ? ” 

“Him heap brave,” said Forty-Seven, 
going on with her supper. 

“Yes, that’s all very well,” said the 
Hermit ; “ but it doesn’t tell me anything. 
Besides, we are discussing my personal 
appearance, not my bravery. Serena said 
(I recall her words distinctly, ‘I wish never 
to see your ugly face again’; and I said (1 
remember with what becoming dignity I said 
it) ‘Serena, you are far from ugly, but with 
regard to your face, it will in future be my 
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one aim in life to get away from it. I will 
bury myself in primeval solitudes where 
even your mamma’ (“Serena has an awful 
mamma,” he explained parenthetically. 
“ Face like a hatchet and voice like a buzz 
saw.”) ‘cannot get at me.’ Then we re- 
turned all presents and that sort of thing, 
and parted. I suppose now, in your tribe, 
you would be sold for a couple of ponies, 
and there would be an end of the matter ; 
but, unfortunately, marriages among white 
people are not arranged so simply.” 

He paused reminiscently. 
flashed white teeth at him. 

“Dear me,” said the Hermit, abstractedly. 
“T had no idea that you were such good 
company, Forty-Seven, or that you possessed 
a dormant sense of humour.” 

“Him heap fool,” said Forty-Seven, 
the dusky finger of scorn at the Hermit. 

The Hermit pulled out his pipe. “It 
has sometimes struck me in that light, 
myself,” he said, carefully filling it. “ But 
what would you have done in my place, 
Forty-Seven ?” 


Forty-Seven 


Forty-Seven made expressive gestures as 
if wielding a club. 

“Ah,” said the Hermit, carefully ram- 
ming the tobacco into the pipe with his 
little finger, “there, again, is where you 
simple children of nature have the advan- 
tage over us. If you married a brave, and 
he objected to your going anywhere, he 
would probably explain his objection to 
your doing so with a club—a trifle em- 
phatically perhaps, but still, you would 
have seen the necessity for complying with 
his wishes. Now, Serena never could see 
the necessity for complying with my 
wishes.”’ 

The squaw came round the table, leaned 
over the Hermit, and began to light his 
pipe. Something in the way she did it, 
gave the Hermit a sudden pang. ‘“ Don’t 
do that,” he said, hastily. “Please don’t 
do that. Serena had a knack of doing just 
the same thing, and it—it hurts.” 

He smoked in silence as the squaw went 
back, her fine, free, undulating walk filling 
the little hut with its majesty. The Hermit 
noticed it for the first time. “Do you 
know, Forty-Seven, that you are singularly 
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beautiful?” he said, dreamily. “Take you 
out of that sort of blanket arrangement” 
(the squaw gave a little jump) “and put 
you into civilised toggery, you’d be very 
handsome indeed. How is it that you 
have never married ?” 

“Ugh!” 

“Yes, that’s very expressive. I’ve often 
thought it myself ; but a beautiful girl like 
you to be left in charge of this ram- 
shackle old hut, and labelled ‘ Forty-Seven’ 
—how comes it that you are here?” 

“Black sickness,” explained the squaw, 
meaning small-pox. “ Kill um tribe. All, 
all”—she made a mournful movement of 
her arm—“ all gone!” 

“Ah, I see; but that doesn’t explain 
how when Old Man Sellars cleared out, 
he didn’t take you with him. 
you would kindly explain.” 

“Want um for squaw ; no get,” hastily 
explained Forty-Seven, as if the subject 
were distasteful to her. 


Perhaps 


“* Want um for squaw ; no get,’” re- 
peated the Hermit. “In other words, you 
did not love him ?” 

Forty-Seven grunted. 

“You have a most expressive grunt,” 
continued the Hermit, who was in a col- 
loquial mood for once. 
pressive grunt ; 


“A most 
although it sometimes 
savours of vagueness. I understand that, 
as you did not want to be Old Man 
Sellars’ squaw, you stayed on here, and 
that he basely took advantage of the fact 
to include you in the fixtures for the 
modest sum of ten dollars. For every- 
thing else he charged twice the proper 
price; for you, the amount is simply 
ridiculous.” 

The squaw edged her stool a little 
nearer to him. 

** Howcan you account for this ?” asked 
the Hermit. 

The squaw edged her stool nearer still. 

“Me your squaw now;” and there was 
that in her tone which filled the Hermit 
with alarm. 

* Quite so—quite so,” he said, ner- 
vously ; “that is provisionally, of course. 
Quite provisionally, you understand. The 
—the arrangement is purely temporary.” 


ex- 
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“Me your squaw!” repeated Forty- 
Seven, with dogged emphasis. “ White 
squaw no count, heap trash !” 

She came over to the Hermit, flung her 
beautiful arm round his neck, and kissed 
him passionately. Then she went back to 
her seat, and drew her blanket over her 
head. Her form swayed convulsively as if 
she were weeping. 

The Hermit was speechless with wrath 
and astonishment. 

“If you’re going to behave like that,” 
he said, at last, “you’re dear at any price. 
I'll have nothing to do with you. Get out 
of the place; you ought never to have 
come into it. As for Serena being ‘ trash,’ 
you black-browed heathen, she’s the dearest, 
most beautiful girl in the whole world, 
and I was a silly ass ever to quarrel with 
her. Now what have you got to say for 


yourself ? ” 

He paused in acute distress, as the sound 
of muffled sobs continued to issue from the 
blanket. 


“Of course,” said the Hermit, halting 


apologetically in the middle of the floor, 
“it’s very gratifying and all that to have 
won your—your esteem, and that sort of 
thing; but I wasn’t prepared for your 
primeval impulses, and when I, perhaps 
unfairly, conveyed a false impression of 
Serena, you misunderstood me, and 
imagined that I didn’t love her. But I 
love her little finger more than the whole 
of your copper-coloured body. You've 
brought me to my senses. I'll go back to 
her to-morrow and apologise, if some other 
fellow -hasn’t snapped her up. Silly ass 
that I was ever to leave her!” 

The squaw continued to sob with un- 
abated violence. 

The Hermit was greatiy distressed. 

“ Now, my good girl, my dear girl, don’t 
you see the anomalous position in which 
you are placing me! Just clear off to the 
stable and forget all about this—this re- 
grettable incident. I’m sure I’ve greatly 
enjoyed your society, and I’m very much 
indebted to you for all you’ve done for me ; 
but after this I must go back to Serena. If 
I didn’t, I should never dare to look her in 
the face again.” 
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The squaw continued to sob. 

“Well, why can’t you say something ?” 
asked the distressed Hermit, getting angry 
again, “ instead of sniffing there? I'll tell 
my agent to settle the hut on you, and you 
can keep the Rubensteins if you'll promise 
not to eat them; but I can’t part with the 
pony. He’s the only thing in the world 
that loves me, poor devil, and I’m so grate- 
ful to him, that I can’t part with him. The 
only thing that loves me in the whole wide 
world,” he repeated sadly. 

“He’s not. It’salie! It’sa lie! Jack, 
dear Jack, it isn’t true!” said a voice from 
the blanket, and the next moment Forty- 
Seven flung herself into his arms. 

The Hermit pushed her back roughly. 

“Get out,” he said. “How dare you! 
Haven’t I told you I’m going back to 
Serena !” 

Someone glided from the inner room, and 
the Hermit rubbed his eyes in amazement. 

“Am I—am I drunk !—mad !—dream- 
ing !—or all three together?” he panted. 
“Why, there are two of you!” 

One of the two came slowly towards him, 
eyes shining, breast heaving, tears running 
down her cheeks. 

“Jack, you darling! Jack, Jack, I’ve 
come to fetch you back again.” 

“You! Serena! You!” 

“ Yes, Jack, I couldn’t be happy without 
you. I—I had to follow you. And there’s 
mamma—mamma, ‘with a face like a 
hatchet and a voice like a buzz saw’— 
there’s mamma crying her eyes out for me 
at the Station Master’s. Jack, Jack, how 
could you speak of her like that?” 

He hung his guilty head. 

“ And you really mean it, Serena? You 
came to seek me out?” 

“Yes, Jack. I have come to ask you to 
forgive me, and to—love me again.” 

“You—you remember what I said just 
now,” he asked, “when you tried to make 
me false to you?” 

“Tt was all my pride, Jack. I couldn’t 
humble myself outright, so when I saw the 
squaw, I made her dress me up, and— 
won’t you kiss me now, Jack?” 

Forty-Seven turned and abruptly left the 
hut. 















THE HERMIT 


“ Serena, I’ve been a silly ass, a d——” 

“Hush, Jack, you mustn’t swear. Go 
and call the Oldest Inhabitant (he’s behind 
a tree yonder) whilst I slip into: my things. 
Then you shall take me back to mamma, 
and we'll go home again to-morrow, and 
you shall live just where you like, go out 
when you like, and stay at home when you 
like. No wonder the pony suspected me, 
Jack. He’s the cutest little beast in the 
whole world. And the rooster; how wise 
he looks! Now, Jack,”—she went to the 
door—“ I can hear the Oldest Inhabitant 
either snoring or singing—I don’t know 
which. Go and call him, and don’t come 
back for ten minutes.” 

She thrust the bewildered Hermit into 
the darkness. When he returned with the 
Oldest Inhabitant, they found Miss Serena 
sitting by the fire with Rubenstein on her 
knee, and Mrs. Rubenstein suspiciously re- 
garding her from afar off. 

“He interduced her to me as _ his 
feeongsay, whatever that may mean,” said 
the Oldest Inhabitant, when telling the 
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crowd at Loubel’s about it afterwards ; 
“and I said I never should have took ’em 
for an old married couple ; and she got red 
and her eyes sparkled like dimons, and he 
says, the silly looney, ‘ you’re participatin’, 
Mr. Stubbs, you're participatin’’; and 
then I knowed enuff to walk in front of ’em 
all the way back.” 
* * * * + 

The wedding, which took place in Mont- 
real, was the most fashionable one of the 
season. And poor Forty-Seven sat by the 
fire in the lonely hut and wondered why 
she had listened to the blandishments of 
the white squaw instead of putting a knife 
into her heart. But by-and-by she got 
over it, and every summer mounts the 
broncho @ /’Jndienne, and carefully takes 
the white squaw’s papoose an airing, whilst 
Rubenstein, half-blind and wholly apa- 
thetic, perches on one leg by the door, and 
salutes them with a raucous crow on their 
return. 

And the Hermit is the most popular 
man in Jackfish. 


By AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON 


Y shepherd lad upon the hill 
1 Doth pipe at morning and at eve, 
While little birds with muted trill 
Do perch upon his sleeve ; 


And daisies in a sober gown, 
And buttercups in flaunting guise, 


And quaking grasses shy and brown 
Look up with wondering eyes. 


For sweeter is the song he blows 
Than any bird’s upon the hedge, 

Or any red-lipped flower that grows 
Upon the meadow’s edge, 

«Or any tune the wind can sing, 

Or daisies whisper to the dawn, 

Or ringing bells, or anything 

The grassy hill upon. 

And thus about the sloping hill 

Shy listeners dot the meadow scenes, 
The while my shepherd lad doth trill 


Maid’s love, and all it means. 


A QUEST FOR SUNKEN TREASURE 


Searching for the Hoards of the Chibchas 
By BENJAMIN TAYLOR, F.R.G.S. 


“ [T “ULL many a gem of purest ray serene 

the dark unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear,” according to the poet, and in Tiber 
—Father Tiber, to whom the Romans 
prayed—there is believed to be untold 
wealth smothered in the yellow mud. But 
it is in the lonely island, on the coral 
strand, amid the tropical forest, in the 
ruined temple, or in the deserted garden, 
that the usual seeker after hidden treasure 
makes his search. Seldom has he thought 
of the bottom of a mountain lake high up 
among the clouds and within hail of the 
altitude of eternal snow. Such a lake 
exists in South America, which if not paved 
with gold, must have a very substantial 
lining of treasure, if all tales be true. And 
the tales are not as those which have sent 
men wandering after piratical hoards and 
fabulous church plate, lost to sight though 
to memory dear. The tales of the treasure 
in the Sacred Lake of Guatavita, in the 
Republic of Colombia, are circumstantial 
and historical There is no room for 
doubt—-at least to one who has examined 
the Spanish records—that gold and jewels 
to an immense amount have been sunk in 
the waters of this lake. What is open to 
doubt is whether the treasure, or any of it, 
is there still. 

And that is what a company of adven- 
turers are at present trying to find out, by 
driving a tunnel through the hill-side in 
order to drain the lake. It is a romantic 
exploit, but it is being conducted on 
thoroughly business principles by a joint 
stock company, and with the authority and 
consent of the Government of Colombia, 
who will doubtless expect to be remembered 
when the treasure is recovered. Mean- 
while, let us see where it is and how it got 
there. 

The enterprise with which we are con- 


cerned is not so lawless as that of the old 
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buccaneers, nor so audacious as that of the 
still older privateers of Elizabethan days. 
But the scene of the adventure is in the 
heart of the land of romance, opened up to 
us by the Spanish voyagers, and made dear 
to us by many an entrancing British writer. 

Most people have heard or read dismal 
accounts of the physical and social con- 
ditions 6f the Isthmus of Panama, which is 
about to be canalised and Americanised. 
It was said of the trans-Isthmian railway 
that a “navvy” lies buried under every 
sleeper. But the Isthmus is not Colombia, 
though the city of Panama was founded 
so long ago as 1518, and was for long 
the centre of Spanish influence in the 
South Pacific. The State of Panama 
only occupies some 30,000 square miles 
of the half million square miles which 
form the Republic of Colombia, originally 
called by the Spaniards New Grenada. 
And it is just because this State of moral, 
physical, and financial unsavouriness is so 
comparatively familiar to the globe-trotter, 
that wrong impressions prevail of the 
confederation of which it forms part. 
Colombia is proud of Panama as the 
“navel of the world,” and the object of 
the dream of nations, but Panama, as we 
have said, is not Colombia. To see 
Colombia one must coast the Spanish 
Main beyond the Isthmus, and mount 
upland into the vast interior, among the 
Cordilleras of the Andes. From Panama 
or Colon, to Bogota, the capital, is a 
journey of some weeks, whether one 
goes by coasting steamer on_ the 
Pacific side to the seaport of Buenaventura 
and thence in successive stages by railway, 
and mule back and diligence: or by 
steamer on the Atlantic side to Savanilla 
on the Spanish Main, and thence by rail 
and river-steamer so far up the Magdalena, 
and again by mule back and coach, For 
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this capital is a city planted on a great 
tableland 9,ocoft. above the sea, without 
a continuous practical road to it from any- 
where. One may do a considerable part of 
the distance by water, if one disembarks at 
the historic port of Cartagena—which claims 
to have originated the first organised revolt 
against the Spanish dominion—for Carta- 
gena has canal connection with the 
Magdalena, opened so long ago as the time 
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from which the traveller to Bogota must 
make his way partly by rail, partly by coach, 
but mostly on mule back. Take as a 
picture on the road to Bogota the following 
from the pen of Mr. W. L. Scruggs, 
formerly Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Colombia and Venezuela: “Our journey 
has been literally one of ups and downs. 
We have ascended the dizzy heights of 


LAKE GUATAVITA, 


Showing the tunnel made by the Spaniards in their attempts to drain the lake. 


of Philip the Second of Spain, and recon- 
structed some twenty years ago. 

The Magdalena is one of the largest 
rivers in the world. 


thousand miles long from the heart of the 


Its course is about a 


Andes to 
drains 


the 
some 
wonderfully 

country, 


Caribbean Sea, and it 
15,000 square miles of a 
beautiful and productive 
though much neglected since 
Spanish-Colomial days. Navigation from 
tidal waters may be said to end at Honda, 


three great spurs of the Cordillera, only to 
descend on opposite sides ; have crossed 
two deep valleys only to find the bottom of 
a third very much deeper than either. In 
most places the narrow road has been 
crowded with beasts of burden going and 
coming ; yet in many places it is not wide 
enough for two of them to walk abreast, 
and it is often so crooked and precipitous 
that considerable care is necessary in order 
to keep from pitching over the mule’s head. 
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And this, we may remember, is the great 
national highway—Z/ Camino Real—of 
Colombia, the only avenue -of communica- 
tion between a fashionable city of over 
100,000 inhabitants and the outside world. 
Two hundred and fifty years ago it was very 
much as we see it to-day. There has been 
almost no improvement ; and the means of 
travel and transportation were identically 
the same as now. In the time of Philip II. 
it became known as ‘the Royal Highway’ 
—£il Camino Real—of New Grenada. 
Being the only available route from the 
vast plains of the interior to the nearest 
navigable river, one naturally wonders why 
it was never any better But incon- 
veniences and hardships are compensated 
by the varied and captivating scenery ; and 
generally it is precisely this part of the wild 
journey from the coast to the capital that 
everyone enjoys most. ‘The traveller passes 


through almost every variety of climate 
within the space of a few hours.” 

It was by the side of this rough highway, 
one may imagine, that Amyas Leigh and 


his travel-stained band waited for the 
Spanish convoy taking gold from Santa Fé 
de Bogota down to the sea for shipment to 
Spain. Amyas captured the gold, but then 
left the highway, and by previously un- 
trodden paths found his way down to the 
port of Santa Marta, on the Caribbean Sea, 
said to be the site of the oldest Spanish 
settlement in Colombia. And it was in 
the Bay of Santa Marta that the Devonians 
captured the Bishop of Cartagena and his 
gold-laden galleon. 

Just north of the Equator in a corner of 
the Eastern Cordillera of the Andes is the 
great plateau of Bogota, some goooft. 
above the sea. This plateau is an oval of 
about 2000 miles, arable and well watered, 
but timberless. The upper waters of the 
Meta, which flows into the Orinoco, are 
only a few leagues away, while the river 
Bogota, or Funza, is itself a tributary of the 
Magdalena. This has been called the 
region of perpetual spring, for flowers 
bloom in it all the year round, and the 
atmosphere is ever bright and clear. But 
the climate at this altitude is peculiar. The 
sun shines brightly without great heat. 
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Through the day it is balmy, but movement 
is necessary to keep the blood in cir- 
culation. 

The nights are cold enough for warm 
clothing and thick blankets, but not for 
fires, which in the thin atmosphere quickly 
exhaust the oxygen ina room. It is nota 
climate for hard work, either physical or 
mental, and the people take life easily. 
They breathe quickly, mature early and 
die young. A man is old at forty and a 
wreck at sixty. Girls become mothers at 
fourteen; boys are men at that age, 
“bosses” at twenty, and grandfathers at 
thirty. Planting and reaping go on all the 
year round, and the winter, or rainy season, 
lasts only from the middle of September to 
the middle of November. The most 
enjoyable time of the year is from the 
middle of November to the middle of 
February, and at that season life in Bogota 
is life indeed. 

Curiously enough, the chief crop of 
the Savannah of Bogota is the potato, 
which is claimed as a native of the Andes. 
Wheat and rye are largely and successfully 
cultivated, but neither maize nor rice do 
well. Vegetables flourish, buf the fruits are 
poor, except strawberries. The larger farms 
are chiefly devoted to cattle-raisigg and 
mule-breeding. : 

Coal and iron and petroleum are all 
within easy reach of the capital,,but are 
unmined, and tools and lamp oil are 
imported. Thirty miles off across the 
plateau are the salt mines of Zipaquira, 
which were worked centuries before the 
Spanish Conquest, and are worked still as a 
Government enterprise, right in a great 
hill of solid rock salt. 

This plateau now forms the Department 
of Cundinamarca, and it was the home of 
the Chibcha Indians—a highly developed 
people with a taste for agriculture, a love 
for ornaments, and some knowledge of art. 
It is their relics which are now being sought 
in the Lake of Guatavita. They were 
governed by a Cacique, with numerous 
assistant Caciques who formed a Council. 
And their religion was very much like the 
Chinese Buddhists. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that a number of the vessels and 
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ornaments which have been picked up 
about Guatavita have a distinctly Egyptian 
suggestiveness. 

In a book, published in this mountain 
city, by Professor Liborio Zerda of the 
University of Colombia, entitled “ Z/ 
Dorado, Estudio Historico, Ethnografico 
Y Arqueologico,” we obtain some in- 
formation about the treasure. 

The Lake of Guatavita was, according to 


it rich booty, for the inhabitants knew how 
to mine and melt gold. They also made 
jewellery and solid figures of the metal, 
which served both as ornaments and as 
money, and were also used in com- 
memorating their customs and _ their 
religious ceremonies and beliefs. The 
ornaments were also thrown into the lake as 
offerings to their gods. 

The Lake of Guatavita is situated at a 





ON THE WAY TO LAKE GUATAVITA., 


Houses of the engineers engaged in the present operations for draining the lake and recovering the treasure. 
In the left foreground is the mouth of the tunnel which is to carry away the waters of the lake. 


Dr. Zerda, the principal place of worship of 
the Chibchas. It is on the top of a 
range of hills behind the village of the 
same name, which village was one of the 
principal towns before the Conquest, and 
the residence of the Court of the Miiysca 
Chief, who governed this section of 
Cundinamarca. The City of Guatavita 
was, at the time it was conquered by 
Quesada, the strongest military station of 
the Chibchas, and the Spaniards found in 





distance of about six miles from the village 
of the same name, and it is said by 
Dr. Zerda there was a temple on the 
banks, “Situated at an altitude of 3199 
metres above sea level, the circumference 
of the lake being five kilometres and the 
depth forty metres.” 

Since the time of the Spanish Conquest 
the draining of this lake has been more 
than once attempted, in order to recover 
the treasures said to be contained in it, - 
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including, it is believed, the hoards of the 
Cacique of Chia. The first organiser, 
mentioned by Dr. Zerda, was Captain 
Lazaro Fonte, who arrived with Quesada in 
New Grenada. Before this, however, 
Antonio Sepulveda made a contract with 
King Philip II. of Spain with the same 
object, and in the partial draining which he 
was able to effect, he found an emerald of 
great beauty, and some golden objects of 
considerable value. 

According to the historian Zamora, a 
chronicler of the seventeenth century, the 
priests of the Chibchas were in charge of 
the Temple of Guatavita, and they kept 
alive among the inhabitants the belief that 
in the lonely lake lived the Cacica, who, 
flying from accusations of infidelity brought 
against her by her husband, the Cacique, 
threw herself into the lake with her 


TREASURE VASE FOUND IN LAKE 
GUATAVITA, 


daughter, and resided there in a magnifi- 
cent palace constructed below the waters. 
This belief caused the Indians to make 
her offerings of their most valuable jewels, 
etc. The same historian says this belief 
spread over all the nation of the Muiyscas, 
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and also amongst strangers, who, “all 
stricken by this wonderful occurrence, 
came to offer their gifts by many different 
routes, of which even to-day some signs 
remain.” They embarked on rafts made of 
bulrushes, and “ in the centre of the lake 
threw in their offerings with ridiculous and 
vain ceremonies.” The lower classes also 
came to the banks, and with their backs 
turned to the lake made their offerings, it 
being considered disrespectful for any 
person without certain qualifications to look 
at the waters. Tradition relates that they 
also threw into the lake all their gold and 
emeralds as soon as they heard that the 
Spaniards were arriving in search of 
plunder. 

This lake, says Dr. Zerda, is the cele- 
brated “El Dorado.” Here, it is said, 
the Cacique of Guatavita was covered 
with a sticky substance, over which gold 
dust was strewn, which golden covering 
constituted his vestment when making 
the sacrifices. The term “ El Dorado,” 
it should be explained, means _ the 
Golden One, or the Golden Man, not 
the Golden City, as is commonly sup- 
posed. 

In 1823 Captain Charles Stuart 
Cochran, R.N., travelling in Colombia, 
visited the lake and gathered its history. 
This is briefly what he tells of the story 
he gathered : 

Previous to the conquest of the 
country by the Spaniards, a large dis- 
trict, containing about a million inhabi- 
tants, was subject to the Cacique of 
Guatavita, who there had a considerable 
capital and kept up an army of thirty 
thousand warriors, which caused him to 
be much respected by the neighbouring 
tribes, who brought him and his people 
gold-dust in exchange for the produce of 
their fields. This lake, between nine 
and ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, on the summit of a conical 
mountain, they regarded as the residence 
of their protecting deity, to whom they 
thought it necessary to make offerings twice 
a year. Inconsequence, all the Cacique’s 
subjects assembled at the stated times, with 
their gold offerings, and forming in grand 
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procession, advanced with music to the lake, 
winding up the mountain by a well-designed 
broad road, conducting to the summit. 
Arrived there, the Cacique and the princi- 
pal chiefs embarked on the lake in large 
canoes, by steps formed in the bank, and 
the people at the same time spread them- 
selves all around the lake. On arriving at 
the centre of the lake the chiefs anointed 
the Cacique, and powdered him over with 
a profusion of gold-dust, hence the name of 
El] Dorado—the Golden One. 

On a signal given, the people turned 
their backs on the lake, and at the moment 
when the Cacique plunged in, they shouted, 
and threw in over their shoulders, as far as 
they could, their own offerings. This done, 
the Cacique landed, and returned to his 
capital, in the same manner as he came, 
persuaded that the sins committed by him- 
self and his people during the last six 
months were expiated. According to a 
calculation made from a basis laid down by 
Monsieur de la Kier, of the Royal 
Institute of Paris, who examined every 
document relating to the lake, Captain 
Cochran was assured that there ought to be 
gold and precious stones yet buried in it to 
the amount of one billion one hundred and 
twenty millions sterling! After the 
Spaniards conquered the country, they so 


cruelly persecuted the natives to obtain 
gold, that most of them threw what they 
had left into this lake. The then Cacique 
himself caused to be cast into the centre 
of it the burdens of fifty men laden with 
gold-dust. 

Some of the chiefs, when afterwards 
taken prisoners and ill-used by the 
Spaniards, revenged themselves by saying, 
“If it is gold you want, go and search at 
the bottom of the lake, and you will find 
sufficient there,” supposing the undertaking 
to be impossible. The Spaniards, however, 
attempted it, and had got within fourteen 
feet of the bottom when the sides of their 
trench fell in with a tremendous crash, and 
the waters began to rise. The Spaniards 
had time, by examining the banks and 
washing the mud and soil, to procure a 
sufficient sum to pay the Government a 
tribute of one hundred and seventy thou- 


sand dollars, and, one emerald procured 


and sent to Madrid was alone valued at 
seventy thousand dollars. Several other 
attempts were made previous to the 
breaking out of the War of Independence, 
but none succeeded. Humboldt, when he 
was in South America, visited this lake, 
and saw the remains of the works under- 
taken by the Spaniards to drain it. 

In a geographic-historical “ Diccioniario 





ESTANCIA ON THE RIDGE BELOW LAKE GUATAVITA. 
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de las Indies Occidentales” by Don An- 
tonio de Alcedo, published at Madrid in 
1737, occurs this note, under the heading 
Guatavita: “ There exists in this province 
a lake bearing the same name, and 
famous for immense wealth thrown into 
it by the Indians as the offerings of their 
worship, out of which the enterprise of the 
Spaniards has brought to light a great 
portion. It is situated among hills so 
much covered with snow that it looks like a 
cup of more than a league in circumference. 
It is very deep, and the water is clean and 
transparent, because everything thrown into 
it is expelled to the shore. In this place 
the Indians have one of their most famous 
Pagan temples. Herman Rerez de 
Quesada was the first who drained it, sek- 
ing for wealth, and he got out forty pesos. 
A little while after Antonio de Sepulveda 
did the same and secured much more 
profit and an emerald of great value. The 
operation has been since repeated, and 
always with some gain.” 

The emerald referred to by Don Antonio 
is doubtless the stone referred to by another 





writer as having been sent home to Spain 
and sold in Madrid for 70,000 dollars. 

The lake is about 1200ft. long by 1oooft. 
wide at its broadest part, and is of circular 
form. It is not so very deep as the cyclo- 
pzedist would have us suppose, being only 
46ft. at its deepest part. It is situated in a 
cup-like depression near the apex of a 
mountain, and several hundred feet above 
the surrounding plateau. The project, 
therefore, is to drive a tunnel through the 
side of the hill between the plain and the 
lake. The distance is, roughly, about 
1100ft., and the level of the tunnel is some 
7oft. below the surface of the water. To 
connect the lake with the tunnel, a shaft is 
being sunk, with a sluice to regulate the 
outflow. And then when the water is run 
off, the mud and sediment at the bottom of 
the lake will be carefully searched for all 
the hidden treasure. It is expected that a 


few months will see the completion of the 
engineering work, and the beginning of the 
actual search for the treasure. Whatever 
may be the result, the enterprise is full of 
romantic interest. 
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“ALL'S FAIR IN. LOVE” 


By CHARLES W. WESTRON 


LRICA had long abandoned the 
U pretence of steering. The rudder- 
lines hung loosely over her shoulders, and 
she was gazing at the horizon with a certain 
far-away intentness of expression with which 
she indulges her soul rather frequently. 

“T think I shall have him,” she mur- 
mured at last. 

“ And this to me!” I said with a vague 
idea of quoting somebody. 

Ulrica had chosen her situation care- 
fully. We were alone in the boat, and it 
was a very happily placed boat too. 
Ulrica’s sailor hat was outlined against the 
cliffs of Devon. Inshore, Watcombe Bay 
nestled under its pile of castellated stone. 
Maidencombe smiled round the bend, and 
beyond it, Ulrica, from her seat in the 
stern, might have feasted her eyes upon 
mile on mile of dark red sandstone crowned 
and patched with brightest green. But 
the view was wasted on her. Nothing 
less than infinity seemed big enough for 
Ulrica. 

“T think I shall have him,” she repeated 
in a meditative voice. 

“T think I should,” I replied politely. 

Whenever Ulrica hints at things matri- 
monial I consider it my duty to be per- 
turbed in spirit. Surely this was more 
than a hint; and, even after luncheon, 
when the sun is hot and the sky is blue, 
a man should remain true to himself, so 
I spoke in a tone which was intended to 
convey a meek and resigned surprise, and 
stopped rowing. 

“There is really no need to stop,” said 
Ulrica; “it is only ten minutes since you 
began.” 


“Duty!” I replied. “When you make 


catastrophic announcements, I have to 
concentrate my attention ; and to do that 
it is obviously necessary that I should ship 
oars—so, extract from its case a cigarette 
so, and light it—so. 


Proceed, Ulrica !” 





“You are always smoking,” complained 
Ulrica somewhat irrelevantly. 

“ But then you like it, and I smoke so 
nicely, and it has nothing whatever to do 
with the question.” 

“T hate it,” said Ulrica decisively. 

“ Does he smoke?” I enquired. 

“‘ No—at least, not much, and then only a 
proper pipe and not horrid little cigarettes, 
and—don’t try to blow rings, Joe; you 
know you can’t do it.” 

Now I was not trying to blow rings, and, 
when I like, I cam do it ; so it was perhaps 
natural that I should look at Ulrica 
severely. 

Ulrica smiled. Her eyes are blue, and, 
when she smiles, they sparkle ; I like ‘her 
best when she smiles; I think she knows 
that I like her best when she smiles. 

“So you really are in a genuine passage 
at last,” I remarked. 

“ A passage ?” she enquired with a lift 
of her eyebrows. 

“A love passage,” I explained. 

“Oh!” said Ulrica vaguely. Then she 
unfurled an extremely red parasol, and, 
holding it at an angle at which I could just 
see the tip of a dimpled chin, “ What do 
you know of passages?” she asked. 

“Lots,” I answered, addressing the. red 
parasol. “ They are long——” 

“T think I should like it long,” mur- 
mured Ulrica. 

“Gloomy things,” I continued ; “and 
when a man falls into one, he sometimes 
hurts himself awfully in scrambling out 
again.” 

“ Supposing a girl falls into one ?” 

“A girl with blue eyes and a sailor 
hat ?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Flies out; wings, you know,” I said. 
There is no doubt that a discriminating 
indulgence in metaphor stimulates the 
imagination. 
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“Most passages have doors,’ 
Ulrica sagely. 

“There is a door to mine,” said I. 

“Then it zs yours, and you’re in love,” 
she said triumphantly. 

“TI used the word in a general kind of 
way,” I explained ; “that is to say, when I 
said ‘ mine’ I meant e 

“You're in love,” insisted Ulrica. 

““Very well, I am in love,” I admitted. 

“T knew you were,” said she; “but 
why don’t you open your door and walk 
out, instead of doing all that terrible 
climbing ?” 

“T can’t,” Iscid. “The door is locked 
and somebody has the key.” I looked 
hard at Ulrica. It was intended to be a 
pathetic look. 

“Don’t you think you had better go on 
rowing ?” she suggested. 

Evidently Ulrica had no taste for 
allegory. I got out the oars, and it was 
not until Watcombe had receded into the 
distance, that by dexterous manipulation 
of the red parasol she deigned to reveal 


suggested 


her eyes to my expectant gaze. 
“Well?” I said, with a smile. 
“You see,” said Ulrica, “he 
“Who ?” 


“Don’t pretend you don’t know, Joe. I 
hate a man who pretends.” 

“T know,” I said obediently. 

““ Well, you see, he is nice.” 

“Not as nice as I am,” I protested 
cheerfully. 

“‘ And good-looking, and industrious and 
ambitious and——- Why don’t you make 
something of your life?” she broke off 
suddenly. “Why don’t you do some- 
thing ?” 

Ulrica’s lips were set, and in the inten- 
sity of her emotion she pulled the left 
rudder-line hard—a manceuvre which re- 
sulted in my catching a crab, and nearly 
deposited me on my back in the bottom of 
the boat. 

“I’ve done the last mile against the wind 
in fourteen minutes,” I remonstrated, when 
I had recovered my balance. Considering 
how hot I was and how cool she was, I 
thought it a little ungrateful of Ulrica. 

“T don’t mean rowing and _ useless 
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things,” she said with a toss of her head. 
“IT mean your prospects, your career. 
Now, there is your profession.” 

“Unfortunately I have a far greater 
respect for my profession than my pro- 
fession has for me,” I remarked in a 
deprecatory manner. 

“‘ Nobody has any respect for you,” said 
Ulrica severely. 

“Tsn’t that rude?” I enquired, with the 
interested look of one who asks for in- 
formation. 

“Tt’s true,” said Ulrica. ‘ You'll never 
be any good, never!” she went on im- 
pressively. “You spend the whole of your 
existence in lying on your back smoking 
cigarettes,” 

I felt that the wicked unfairness of this 
accusation (I was doing neither the one nor 
the other) left me no choice but to do 
both, so I lit a cigarette and made myself 
extremely uncomfortable by lying back as 
far as possible. Possibly the hardness of 
the boards inspired me. At any rate, it 
was just then that the idea struck me. 
The boat had drifted near the shore, where, 
half-way up the cliff, was perched a little 
white inn surrounded by gardens which 
hinted eloquently of strawberries. It 
seemed a nice, bold, energetic kind of 
idea —the sort of idea that would please 
Ulrica. Struggling up, I crawled to the 
stern, and, muttering something about the 
rudder, shifted the foot-board of the boat, 
and, under its cover, deftly worked my 
fell design. 

“I’m afraid she is shipping a little water,” 
I said. 

She certainly was shipping a little water ; 
in fact, she seemed to be shipping a good 
deal of water. The red parasol shut up 
with a click, and Ulrica cried out indig- 
nantly that her feet were getting wet.” 

“T’m afraid they will get wetter,” I said. 
‘She must have started a plank.” 

In truth the water was pouring in like a 
sluice ; it was clear we could not float for 
many minutes. I kicked off my shoes, 
pulled off my coat, and looked critically 
at Ulrica. She was sitting quite still, but 
she was decidedly pale, and it seemed to 
me that she did not look quite as dignified 








With a last despairing gurgle, the little boat sank beneath us. 
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as usual. As a matter of faet, I did not 
feel very dignified myself. It is difficult 
to feel really dignified when your legs are 
deep in water, but then my legs were 
pretty accustomed to salt water, and I was 
aware that my claims to the statuesque 
were never of a convincing nature, whereas 
with Ulrica—I felt rather sorry for Ulrica. 

“What are we going to do?” sheasked 
a trifle timidly. 

“We are going to struggle, and strive, 
and swim to the distant shore,” I said. 
“Can you swim it?” 

“ Of course I can,” she replied. 

There was no time for more. With a 
last despairing gurgle, the little boat sank 
beneath us ; the garish red parasol floated 
gaily away, and we went down together. 
When I rose to the surface, I naturally 
looked round for my companion. I felt 
that I had every right to expect to see her 
making for the shore with strong, con- 
temptuous strokes—the kind of stroke with 
which Horatius crossed the Tiber; but 
Ulrica was doing nothing of the kind. She 


seemed to have some difficulty in starting. 
To be quite frank, she was lying on her 
back, beating the water like a miniature 
paddle-wheel steamboat. 

“Help!” came a frantic shriek. 


“Hello!” I 
wrong?” 

“ Quick, I’m sinking,” she gasped. 

I accepted the invitation. Swimming 
cautiously behind her, I pulled her head, 
to which the sailor hat, now sadly limp, 
still clung, on to my chest in the most 
approved manner, and lying well back in 
the water, kicked out for the beach. So 
far, so good. Visions of Humane Society 
medals floated before me, and the price I 
was paying could hardly be deemed 
excessive. Fifty yards in a smooth sea is 
not all the world even to a moderate 
swimmer. Moreover, the water was com- 
fortably warm, and above all, here at last 
and beyond dispute, was Ulrica’s dark little 
head pillowed without the slightest protest 
upon a waistcoat to the ownership ot 
which I had the very clearest claim. 

“ Almost a hero!” I whispered, as we 
climbed the winding path which led to the 


shouted. “ What’s 
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house, and as Ulrica said nothing, I con- 
cluded that her feelings were too deep for 
words. 

We were met at the gate by a plump, 
middle-aged, sun-bonneted woman, and 
I explained to her that a kindly Providence 
having considered a bath advisable for us, 
we were in urgent need-of a change of 
clothing. Fortunately there was no diffi- 
culty about that. 

We were conducted into the house, and 
Ulrica, leaving behind her a watery track, 
disappeared into what was clearly the best 
bedroom. I, in my turn, was led into the 
second-best, and provided with a suit of 
sober black of an extremely grave and 
portentous cut, a suit admirably fitted for 
a man who had just escaped a watery 
grave. It was an impressive suit of clothes 
—sensations lurked in it. As I donned 
the coat, a chaste elation glowed within 
me, and when I had lowered the little 
looking-glass to the floor and carefully 
inspected the trousers, which were very 
tight at the knee and very loose at the 
ankle, I felt that no reasonable girl would 
deny that here was a man who had dared 
much. 

Eminently pleased with the situation, I 
strolled into the outer room and waited. 
Ulrica was long in coming. I had admired 
the big open fireplace, exhausted the view 
from the deep-set casement window, and 
made several abortive attempts to quarrel 
with a big and particularly placid tabby 
cat long before she made her appearance. 
I was dozing in the oak settle when the 
door opened. 

It occurred to me at once that she was 
not going to be a reasonable girl. There 
was no promise of a melting mood in 
Ulrica’s demeanour. She wore a white 
dress, and I remember there was a row of 
mother-o’-pearl buttons down the back and 
a muslin frill about her neck. Her hat 
was covered with a profuse growth of 
poppies, and there was a band of blue 
ribbon round her waist. Adventures 
seemed to agree with Ulrica. Her eyes 
were dancing with excitement, and her 
hair——! It is not everyone who likes 
fluffy hair. There is a certain charm of its 
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own about smooth, damp hair, which is 
quite absent from fluffy hair. And her 
face was flushed (Ulrica never blushes) and 
she was smiling, and altogether it struck 
me forcibly that her spirits were far too 
good to become a rescued and penitent 
maiden. 

I advanced to meet her with outstretched 
hands. As a general rule I do no? greet 
Ulrica with outstretched hands, but the 
situation demanded something. 

“We ought to be very thankful,” I re- 
marked in a low voice. 

Ulrica laughed. “The swim must have 
done you worlds of good,” she said. 

I admit that I was nettled. It was not 
so much that Ulrica was ungrateful. What 
irritated me was the knowledge that I had 
taken infinite trouble to create a situation 
which the obstinate girl refused to complete. 
It was so simple a matter, too. A sob, a 
whispered regret! Even a _ subdued 
murmur of thanks would have served the 
purpose. 

“It was a very narrow escape,” I said 


sulkily, putting my rejected hands deep 
into. my pockets. 


“You were looking so objectionably hot,” 


laughed Ulrica. ‘“ You looked much nicer 
when you came out.” 

“My opinion of you was much higher 
before you went in,” I retorted. “If you 
had drowned, it would have been with a lie 
on your lips.” 

“Joe!” said Ulrica, severely. 

“With a lie on your lips,” I repeated. 
“You said you could swim.” 

“T can swim.” 

“Theoretically,” I suggested. 

“T can swim quite well; I swam quite a 
long way only this morning. I am very 
good at swimming.” 

“Of the academic variety,” said I. 

“It’s abominable of you,” said Ulrica. 
“You know I was not ready, and I lost my 
parasol.” 

“Nobody can swim without a parasol,” I 
conceded. 

“And the boat made such a nasty 
gurgling noise, and the water was so— 
so ” 

“Wet,” I suggested. 
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Ulrica turned away and looked out of 
the window. She was a long time looking 
out of the window, and my heart misgave 
me. Now that the majesty of man was 
vindicated I felt slightly ashamed of myself. 
It was one thing to impress her with a 
sense of my latent capacity for facing 
emergencies ; it was quite another thing to 
make her cry. I had never seen Ulrica 
cry. I ate my strawberries thoughtfully, 
and Ulrica still gazed from the window. 
Then I rose and laid my hand on her 
shoulder. 

“ T’m awfully sorry,” I whispered. 

She turned towards me, and I saw her 
eyes were wet. 

“I’m not really ungrateful,” she said 
repentantly. “You kept me up beauti- 
fully.” 

“TI rather liked keeping you up beauti- 
fully,” I said uncomfortably. 

“You managed it splendidly,” said 
Ulrica. 

I made no attempt to interfere with the 
impression. There was no doubt I Aad 
managed it splendidly. Perhaps I was 
even more convinced of the fact than 
she was. 

Ulrica returned to the strawberries. 
Presently she looked up shyly and said: 

“Didn’t it remind you of that other day, 
Joe?” 

There was really no need to mistake the 
day. 

“The day you sprained your ankle,” I 
said. 

“You carried me,” said Ulrica. 

“Yes, but don’t you remember I tore my 
handkerchief into strips first and x 

“ You carried me,” she repeated. 

There was a pause, and then she said : 

“T was rather heavy, wasn’t I?” 

“ Eight stone five,” said I. 

“Five years ago!” sighed Ulrica. 
“You used to say nice things.” 

“ Five years ago——” 

“You said my eyes were blue.” 

“They were blue,” I protested. “ In fact, 
they are blue.” 

“But you 
darkly. e 

“ Beautifully 


said they were deeply, 


blue,” I interrupted 
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“They are as blue as Torbay at six o’clock 
of a summer’s morning, Ulrica.” 

“And you carried me as easily as any- 
thing,” she went on; “and when we came 
to the gate you—~-.”  Ulrica paused. 

* Yes.” . 

“You did, didn’t you, Joe ?” 

“Upon my word, I believe I did.” 

“Tm sure you did,” said Ulrica. 

“It was only my cheek,” I explained. 

“JT think it was mine as well,” she 
whispered. 

We stood there looking across to where 
the long, low hills run out to Portland Bill. 
Personally I felt there was no pressing need 
for conversation. It was Ulrica who 
broke the silence. 

“I’m not quite sure I shall have him 
after all,” she said. 
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“One can never be quite sure of any- 
thing,” I replied. 
Language has its limitations. 


* aa * * 


I arranged with the man at the inn to 
recover the boat at low tide. When I re- 
turned there on the following day, I found 
him in a state of great excitement. He 
had discovered the cause of our immer- 
sion. The cork had slipped from the vent- 
hole, he said, and the water had simply 
poured in. He seemed surprised when I 
gave him a sovereign. He might have 
been still more surprised had he known 
that the errant cork was at that moment 
comfortably resting in my waistcoat pocket. 

But after all the sea was made to 
swim in. 


TO A WELSH GIRL 


By FRED. S. COX 


HE captive to your lightest glance, 
Fair Cymric maid, am I; 
Ah, were it not for circumstance, 
To win your heart I’d try; 
St. George’s fabled feat I’d flout, 
For badge I’d take, instead 
Of that huge beast he put to rout, 
Your Dragon, which is red! 


I’d cast around for Celtic heat 
To fire my sluggish veins ; 

From my ancestral record, sweet, 
I’d purge all Sassenach stains ; 

In some fair Cambrian vale I’d build 
A dainty home for you; 

I’d wear the leek, and, if you willed, 
I'd gladly eat it, too! 


Alas! such bliss can ne’er befall, 
For bitterly I know 
Man’s love, ere it be love at all, 
Articulate must grow ; 
Though my linguistic skill’s as great 
As any other man’s, 
I never shall manipulate 
Your “ Pwlls,” and “Coeds” and “Llans!” 














ag pecans ste is in origin a branch 

of mountaineering, but the branch 
has grown so lustily that it has taken in- 
dependent root. In the Peak of Derby- 
shire, where there are no mountains, but 
many fell-tops 2,000 feet high, it flourisheth 
like a green bay tree, and one sturdy sap- 
ling has sprung up in alien soil, underground 
to wit, some of our best Derbyshire rock- 
climbs having now to be sought in the 
depths of Speedwell Cavern, the Devil’s 
Hole, or the Blue John Mine. But those 
darkling scrambles are like the Duke of 
Portland’s subterranean gymnasia, a re- 
source when foul weather prevents us from 
enjoying our pastime in the light of day ; 
the climbs that are most to our liking are 
to be found on the breezy moorlands, amid 
scenery wild, romantic, and beautiful, and 
at the end of rambles which are in them- 
selves a joy. 

Men went first of all to the Alps to 
climb, and Alpine climbing had attained its 
majority as a British sport before it was 
discovered that the Lakes and Wales and 
Skye contained rock-mountains comparable 
with the others in all sporting characteristics 
save height. And, last of all, men looked 
for practice-climbs still nearer home. Next 
to the Lake District, no English district 
can be compared with the Peak and its 
neighbourhood for abundance of practice- 
climbs. But my readers will probably 
agree with me that many of the scrambles 
to be figured and described presently are 
far too good to be classed under that 
modest name. The psychological influence 
of altitude is a wonderful thing. It is not 
merely a question of danger, for there is 
not much difference between fifty feet and 
a thousand, so far as lethal possibilities are 
concerned. But a man faces with com- 
posure on a fifty feet cliff a problem that 
he would shudder at the idea of attempting 
on an aiguille of Mont Blanc, or even on 
No. 4. New Series. July, 1903. 





SCRAMBLES IN THE HIGH PEAK 


By ERNEST A. BAKER 


Illustrated from photographs by H. Eggleston and G. A. Fowkes. 


the six hundred feet precipice of Scawfell. 
In purely technical merits, many of the 
Derbyshire climbs belong to a high order. 

The High Peak is the centre and cul- 
mination of a wide district of hills, moors, 
and crags extending to the fringes of 
Staffordshire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, and 
even Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, 
unpromising though the two last must 
sound. The traveller from town may break 
his journey at Nottingham, and four miles 
away spend an hour in mastering the various 
methods of climbing the Hemlock Stone, a 
fantastic pillar of sandstone with a drip- 
stone cap, and all its ledges overhanging. 
The thing resembles a gigantic mushroom, 
dreadfully distorted in the process of 
growth. It is the best rock in the neigh- 
bourhood for teaching the art of climbing 
by means of the hands, for each stage over- 
hangs so much that the feet dangle in the 
air as soon as trustworthy grip is secured, 
and the ensuing struggle is severe. The 
Hemlock Stone, with its three routes up— 
to discover which is the greatest puzzle of 
all—affords some of the best studies in pure 
gymnastics of all the climbs in_ this 
district. 

Continuing our northward journey, we 
find at Sheffield more good rock-work close 
to a big manufacturing town. Wharncliffe 
Crags, a shattered gritstone edge on the 
brow overlooking a richly-wooded dale, 
affords almost inexhaustible opportunities 
to the scrambler whose ambitions are not 
set exclusively on high altitudes. The first 
illustration gives a good idea of what 
climbing on gritstone means. That good- 
natured rock supplies most of the climbs in 
the district, and is held in sincere affection 
by every true cragsman, so kind a teacher 
is itto the beginner, and so accommodating 
to the lover of the extraordinary and the 
sensational. Ascents that would be im- 
possible on almost any other rock are 
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rendered easy by the roughness of the mill- 
stone grit. Its corners moreover are 
rounded, and do not lacerate the feelings 
so unkindly as do the jagged angles of 
the local dolomite, the prickly surface 
of the gabbro in Skye, and the stern points 
bristling on every mountain aréte from 
Wales to the Highlands. But let me warn 
the inexperienced that rock-climbing, even 
at Wharncliffe, 

where the crags 

range 
twenty to fifty 
feet in height, 
is no child’s 
play. An Al- 


from 


pine Club rope 


should be used 
as a safeguard 
—not, however, 
for any engin- 
eering purposes 
—whenever 
there is the 
slightest 
and only the 
experienced is 
qualified to say 
that all risk is 
absent. This 
caution is ne- 
when 


risk ; 


cessary 
numerous 
climbs are easy 
of access from 
large towns, es- 
pecially as the 
uninitiated 
usually get a 
totally wrong 
impression of 
the easiness of a climb, when they happen 
to see an expert cragsman performing the 
ascent with perfect nonchalance. There 
are many climbs in the district which no 
wise man ever attempts without the rope, 
though he may have done them many and 
many a time without once pulling the rope 
taut. 

Our second illustration is peculiarly typi- 
cal of Wharncliffe. You can hardly call 
this sort of thing a climb, though it is the 


WHARNCLIFFE CRAGS. 
This crack has not yet been climbed, and not likely to be. 
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accessory of a climb. A cluster of rock- 
towers is set round a dark recess in the 
cliffs. Each tower has a way up it, and 
most of these are difficult. But more 
interesting than the ascent of these is the 
method of passing from one tower to the 
next. The climber stands bolt upright on 
the edge of the crag, with hands extended 
straight above his head. Keeping himself 
rigid, he de 
liberately. falls 
across the gap. 
His hands rest 
on the oppo- 
site rock, his 
body bridging 
the chasm. 
Then a_ leg 
comes across 
to steady him, 
the other leg 
straightway fol- 
lows, and the 
forearms lift 
him over the 
edge on to the 
top of the rock- 
tower. Even 
more exciting 
than Long 
Jim’s Stride is 
a neighbouring 
leap across a 
similar rift. But 
most exciting 
of all is the 
Monkey Jump, 
where the leap 
finishes under 
a projecting 
rock, and the 
juinper has to perform an indescribable twist 
in mid-air, so as to land on the shelf under- 
neath with his head safe. An immense 
variety of chimneys, cracks, face-climbs, 
aréte-climbs, hand traverses and other forms 
of mountaineering athletics brings the total 
number of scrambles at Wharncliffe up to 
about four dozen. 

A short railway journey takes the itinerant 
scrambler on to Crowden. A mile or so 
north, on a wedge of Cheshire that is 















driven in between Derbyshire and York- 
shire, are several piles of gritstone crags, 
the most imposing of which are the Laddow 
Rocks, a sheer gritstone face with chimneys 
and other climbs more than a hundred feet 
high. Crowden is on the edge of a glorious 
wilderness, desolate moors, black peat 
mosses, gritstone edges and tors, and deep, 
magnificent cloughs stretching away into 
Yorkshire. 
Southward, is 
a wider area 
of pathless de- 
sert, where the 
wanderer may 
spend days 
with no com- 
pany but the 
grouse, the cur- 
and the 
moorland hare, 
where there are 
no roads and 
no paths, and 
the eye may 
travel over 
range after 
range of fells 
without seeing 
a house, a 
field, or even 
awall. Neither 
Dartmoor nor 
Cumberland, 
nor the soli- 
tudes of the 
Cheviots, can 
equal the utter 
solitude and 
savagery of this 
wilderness. The 
wonders of the Peak, Elden Hole, the 
Bottomless Pit, and the rest are famous ; 
but the greatest wonder of all is, surely, the 
existence of such a large tract of desolate 
and well-nigh unknown country in the 
very middle of England. It affords 
some of the zest of mountaineering to 
make one’s way across this desert from 
Crowden to the Alport Valley, or down the 
upper Derwent to Ashopton. The former 
would naturally lead one to that far-removed 
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hostel, the Snake Inn, at the base of 
Kinder Scout, the crowning eminence of 
Derbyshire. From Ashopton, a host of 
climbs are easy to get at, most of them on 
that long array of edges, Stanage Edge, 
Higgar Tor, Froggatt, Curbar, and Baslow 
Edges, that extends like a high and rocky 
coast-line southwards to Chatsworth. But 
the black, gaunt cliffs of Fairbrook Naze, 
frowning over 
the Snake Inn, 
have a wilder 
attraction. 
They form the 
point of one 
of the Scout’s 
far-extending 
forelands, and 
the 
climber has ex- 
hausted their 
problems he 
can make his 
way across the 
bog, on the 
great table-land 
of the Scout, to 
an even finer 
assemblage of 
crags on the 
other side. 
Here the Kin- 
der stream has 
fashioned for 
its course a 
profound rift in 
the hillside, 
with a noble 
series of cliffs 
on either hand. 
At the head of 
the ravine is the Downfall, where the river 
leaps over the cliffs at a height of 2,000 
feet above tide-level. When the Downfall is 
frozen in winter, or dried up in summer, 
the water-worn rocks themselves can be 
climbed. But there is no lack of rock 
work to be done here at all seasons. 
My space would soon be exhausted if I 
attempted to enumerate every one. The 
most curious, a cavernous climb right 
through a high clump of rocks, has re- 
DD—2 
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ranges, and the long hill-crests mingling 
with the cloud crests of the horizon 
seemed to stretch away into infinity. One 
of my comrades had come straight from 
the Lakes, and filled with admiration at 
the vast and gloomy landscape, declared 
that he had not seen anything so fine even 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
Passing by a good few climbs in the 
vicinity of Castleton, let us make for Buxton 
and the Roaches. This high mountainous 
ridge—mountainous in all save height, for 
it scarcely reaches the 2,000 feet level— 
stretches along the borders of Staffordshire, 
Cheshire, and Derbyshire, but is, physically, 
an outlier of the Peak. At the north end 
area series of noble wooded glens, and deep 
in the heart of Back Forest lies the weird 
ravine of Ludchurch. The best of the 
scrambling, however, is at the southern 


A CRACK ON HEN CLOUD. 


ceived the ignoble, but not quite inappro- 
priate name of the Twopenny Tube. Just 
outside it, up the outside edge of a deep 
cleft, is a more sporting climb—in the 
daylight. Here a startling incident oc- 
curred whilst I was climbing with two 
friends. We had clambered up a series of 
tongues of rock to a considerable height, 
and the two leading men were lodged in 
the upper part of the cleft, when a fall of 
rocks was heard below, and I felt a power- 
ful tug on the rope. The third man had 
broken off one of these tongues, which 
we had both utilised as a support. It had 
cleared him, and rolled harmlessly down the 
fell, but we could not help wondering if all 
our precautions would have saved us from 
mischief, had the occurrence happened 
earlier. The last time I was there, a few 
weeks ago, the downfall was a cascade of 
ice, drifts streaked the high moorland WESTON’S CHIMNEY, CRATCLIFF TOR. 
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extremity, on the peaky tops of Roach End, 
Hen Cloud and Ramshaw Edge. It will 
gratify aspirants to scansorial honours to 
learn that much good work remains to be 
done on these crags ; in fact, the neighbour- 
hood teems with rock problems of all sizes, 
from a boulder toa 200 feet cliff, and of 
all grades of difficulty. The steepness of 
Hen Cloud’s front may be gauged 
from the third _ illustration, 
representing a difficult crack. 

A beautiful walk, with plenty 
of ups and downs, takes the 
tourist from the Roaches across 
the valleys of the Manifold and 
the Dove to Birchover. This 
bit of undiscovered country is 
the prettiest in all Derbyshire, 
not so grand as the High Peak, 
nor so strikingly beautiful as the 
limestone dales, but just ex- 
quisitely pretty and picturesque. 
Over against Row Tor, which 
offers a climb or two, rises out 
of the trees the rifted and shat- 
tered face of Cratcliff Tor. A 
deep, straight gash in the mid- 
dle of its countenance will 
readily be discerned. This is 
the Owl Gully, and the finest 
climb. It is very steep, the 
top part overhanging, and the 
passage out of the owl’s deserted 
lair and round the projecting 
rocks above is_ sensational, 
though quite safe if proper care 
is taken. Weston’s Chimney, 
a vertical cleft that is a misery 
to stout climbers, lies a few 
yards to the right. To the left 
is the North Climb, the latest 
good thing discovered here. 
In a square recess a crack goes up 
straight right in the corner, and at a height 
of twenty feet or so bends back at a lesser 
inclination. ‘This might be called a friction 
climb, for holds of any kind worth the 
name there are none; the climber simply 
attaches himself to the rock by the contact 
of rough stone and rough woollens. It is 
a climb that one may descend pleasantly, 


for then the amiable disposition of 
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the gritstone comes out, the roughness 
retarding one’s movements conveniently ; 
but to take it the other way ensures a 
tremendous struggle, and will possibly 
unfit a man for the rest of the good things 
to be enjoyed in a day at Cratcliff Tor and 
on the contiguous Robin Hood’s Stride, 
with its redoubtable pinnacles and the 


NORTH CLIMB, CRATCLIFF TOR. 


famous boulder climb, compared favourably 
by excellent judges with Napes Needle on 


Great Gable. Some of our most renowned 
climbers have spent pleasant days here, 
and pronounced things to be 
“interesting,” a word that means volumes 
to a mountaineer. 

One might make Birchover a centre, for 
there are climbs on the grit, on mountain 
limestone, and on dolomite, in 


these 


every 
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DOLOMITE FACE CLIMB: BRASSINGTON. 


direction; but inns and hotels are 
scarce hereabouts, and good farm-house 
lodgings not too abundant. Six miles 
away south are the dolomite cliffs of 
Harborough, and a mile further the 
dolomite tors of Brassington. The photo- 
graph above well illustrates the peculiarities 
of this rock, the rock, that is, of which the 
Tyrolese Dolomites are composed. These 
vertical crags, straight rifts, and splintered 
towers of Derbyshire show exactly the 
same configuration, though on a miniature 
scale. Tiny crevices are weathered all 
over the surface of the rock, and the sub- 
stance being sound, these afford holds of 
rare excellence, so excellent that one may 
walk with ease up and down and across 
perpendicular faces. Here again the 
climbs, though short, are innumerable and 
of inexhaustible variety. The change from 
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grit to dolomite, too, is wholesome for the 
learner, for grit, with its extraordinary 
roughness, tends to breed over-confidence, 
which a fall or two on sharpened splinters 
of dolomite will check, greatly to his im- 
provement. 

Again we take the road, and a dismal 
road it is, lacking all the beauty and 
grandeur that have accompanied us 
hitherto. But there are only four miles 
of it, and then the Black Rocks start up 
before us on the edge of a darkly-wooded 
slope commanding Matlock. This is 
another Wharncliffe, with fewer but better 
climbs, and among them the most difficult 
climb in the whole district. The illustra- 
tions on page 407 show the different stages 
of overcoming this little monster, for it 
is only a little one, twenty-five or thirty 
feet high, just an innocent-looking crack 
in the face of a gritstone cliff, a crack 
that no one but a rock-gymnast would 
look at twice. The crack has come off 
conqueror in many a set-to with able 
cragsmen, for it holds in reserve great 
powers of resistance, although the begin- 


ning of the struggle is seductively easy. 
As often happens with fancy climbs on 
‘the grit, all hand-hold of the orthodox 


kind is absent. One’s grip is obtained by 

jamming the forearm into the fissure, and 

getting a pull or a thrust sideways. We 
climb vertically nearly to the top, and then, 
when we are at the last gasp, comes the 
stiffest part of the tussle. The crack 
steepens, and then finishes in a horizontal 
fissure, along which the climber has to 
execute a hand traverse of several feet, 
with his body dangling over the smooth 
cliff, and then swing himself up sideways 
to a sloping shelf. There he can take a 
well-earned rest before clambering up a 
smooth rock on the left or a short fissure 
on the right. Few men are justified in 
attempting this climb without a rope held 
from above; a tumble would carry one a 
long way past the foot of the climb, down 
the rough hill-side. The Sand Gully with 
its difficult central pitch, Pine-tree Gully 
with its preliminary squeeze, the Queen’s 
Parlour and its entrance passage through 
the heart of the cliff, Stonnis Pinnacle, and 
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other problems furnish a pleasant variety 
of fare to the most gluttonous scrambler. 
If time hangs heavy on his hands, he can 
make for the Alport Stone next, which is 
only two-miles-and-a-half distant. 

But, perhaps, the limestone crags of 
Matlock will have magnetised him, whilst 
peering out from the recesses of the Black 
Rocks gullies, or he may have read those 
egregious lines of the poet Montgomery : 

Here in wild pomp, magnificently bleak, 

Stupendous Matlock towers amid the Peak ; 

Here rocks on rocks, on forests forests rise, 

Spurn the low earth, and mingle with the skies. 

Great Nature, slumbering by fair Derwent’s 
stream, 

Conceiv’d these giant mountains in a dream. 


The “ mountains” of Matlock will dis- 
appoint him, however, and he will get no 
real satisfaction from their crags, if climbing 
is his chief object, for the climbs are either 


STONNIS CRACK. 
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STONNIS CRACK, BLACK ROCKS, CROMFORD. 


impossible, or so lavishly draped with 
vegetation as to make scrambling a penance. 
Let us, then, turn our steps southward for 
Alport Height, where our sentinel rock 
stands out on the hill-crest like the last 
outpost of the heather country, looking 
towards the woods and pastures and corn- 
lands of South Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
and Staffordshire. 

The gritstone pinnacle is just under forty 
feet in height. It has two climbs, an easy 
and a difficult, the easy one up the longest 
edge, where a series of notches cut in the 
angle furnish a means of ascent. They are 
small, and year by year they get smaller; 
wherefore the climb requires caution, 
especially near the top, where four feet 
or so of blank wall have to be spanned by 
the scrambler’s arms as he rests on a ledge 
that has dwindled almost away. But the 
last time I was there, a boy of eight climbed 
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the rock, unaided, until he reached this 
final difficulty, when the rope gave him a 
little more than moral encouragement. 
On the other side of the Alport Stone is a 
climb of genuine difficulty, shorter than 
the other, but of such a character that few 
would attempt it on a mountain side. The 
first step is to pull one’s self on to an over- 
hanging boss ten feet from the ground; 





and in another moment he is atop of 
the pinnacle. 

This is the last of our gritstone climbs, 
but on the way back to town we may make 
a detour into the wilds of Leicestershire, 
where, in full view of Charnwood Forest 
and the oldest rocks in Britain, stand a 
series of dolomite bluffs on the face of a 
sudden acclivity. The rock is not equal to 


a” 





ALPORT STONE—EASY WAY UP. 


then one rises gingerly to an erect position, 
until, by a long stretch, a feel can be got of 
a roughish corner eight feet higher. This 
extremely limited support is all that can 
be obtained, whilst we swing cautiously 
round the corner of the rock, feel with 
the finger tips for a wrinkle in a sloping 
ledge, and swarm on to this on our 
stomach. A few ungraceful contortions 
enable the climber to stand upright, 


that of Brassington and Harborough, being 
far less sound and lacking in secure holds. 
These Breedon climbs, unhappily, are being 
energetically attacked by a lime-burning 
company; several of the finest have been 
demolished and turned into quicklime, 
and one of the most striking land-marks in 
the range of cliffs is fast disappearing. 
Something remains, however, and enough 
to give valuable instruction in the use of 
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the Alpine rope on broad open faces. 
It is nearly all open work here, a wide 
cove in the cliffs, a pinnacled aréte, 
the broken end of a ridge, and some 
well-nigh ledgeless faces—these are the 
commonest patterns. 

Many good .scrambles have not been 
alluded to in this brief summary, but 
the climber will perhaps discover them 
himself by following the line of route 
here sketched. Some of the best 
scenery in the district, unfortunately, is 
not associated with good climbing. 
Dovedale and the other limestone 
defiles look attractive, but are disap- 
pointing from this particular point of 
view. For a short visit, plenty of 
amusement can be got at Robin Hood’s 
Stride and the climbs within easy dis- 
tance of that centre, whilst an excursion 
to Kinder Scout should be made on 
the first opportunity. 

The novice who comes to Derbyshire 
to learn will surely acquire a lasting 
affection for both its climbs and _ its 
scenery; and I think the mountaineer 
who comes merely for exercise and 
practice will come again, and will come 
on purpose to repeat some of these 
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SHOULDER CLIMB ON ALPORT STONE, 


fascinating little scrambles, or perhaps 
to make another attempt on something 
that repulsed him at the first essay. 











SYNOPSIS OF THE FOREGOING 
CHAPTERS. 

Cyrus Grant, a wealthy American, is working 
some valuable concessions in Turkey, and resides 
in Constantinople with his sister Enid, her aunt, 
and his private secretary, Mervyn Ormesby, a 
young Englishman, and the narrator of the story. 
Grant is a persona grata with ihe Sultan, Abdul 
Hamid, who gave him the concessions. A beautiful 
Greek, Haidee Patras, who is engaged in a con- 
spiracy to dethrone the Sultan, has crossed Grant’s 
path two or three times, arousing in him a strong 
interest, which is intensified by his discovery of 
what he supposes to be an attempt on her life. 
Grant and Ormesby came to her rescue at the ap- 
parently critical moment, and Grant insists upon 
her removing, with her servants, to his house, for 
greater security. Enid, his sister, resents the 
presence of Haidée from an impulse of distrust, 
and this antipathy she shows so strongly that the 
two girls become bitter enemies. Grant, however, 
grows more and more infatuated with the beautiful 
Greek, and they become engaged to marry, the price 
of Haidé’s assent being Grant's adhesion to the 
conspiracy against the Sultan. The head of this 
conspiracy is a high Turkish official, Maraboukh 
Pasha, with whom Grant and Ormesby have an 
interview, in the course of which Grant pledges his 
support to the aims of the conspirators on condition 
that no blood shall be shed or the Sultan harmed, 
Maraboukh produces a document in Turkish, which 
purports to be signed by Rechad Effendi, brother 
to the reigning Sultan, whom the conspirators avow 
to be the persun they design to succeed Abdul 
Hamid. By a ruse Grant gets possession of this 
document, to the evident consternation of Maraboukh, 
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and takes it away with him. That same evening 
Grant goes to Ormesby’s room to discuss this 
document, and in his Secretary's absence drinks a 
cup of coffee that had been prepared for Ormesby. 
Shortly after he is taken very ill with symptoms of 
acute poisoning. Ormesby, on his return to his 
room, finds it in confusion, and some papers lying 
on a table burnt to ashes. He also finds Grant 
lying between life and death, Enid violently accus- 
ing Haidee of having poisoned him and Haidee 
indignantly repudiating the charge. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PROBLEM OF AN UPSET TABLE 


F all Haidée’s actions in that trial of 
strength between her and_ Enid, 
nothing produced a greater impression 
upon me than this return to try and catch 
her antagonist in a moment of weakness ; 
and to me it seemed an almost irresistible 
proof of her insincerity. She had been 
bitterly disappointed and angry that Enid 
had taken her defeat with such upstanding 
calmness; and the desire to witness her 
humiliation, to see her cast down, had 
dominated for the moment all the passion- 
ate wish to be at Grant’s side, of which 
she had made so much in the interview. 
Enid would not allow her feelings to 
again get out of hand even before me, and 
when the Greek had gone for the second 
time, she said, with quiet significance: 
“Scarcely the act of a woman absorbed 
by a passion for Cyrus. What was the real 
meaning of all that display of hers ?” 
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“Tt will intensify her hatred of you; and 
I wish you had not been so quick to de- 
nounce her. It was a terrible charge.” 

“You don’t believe it?” 

“T don’t know what to believe yet.” 

“But you yourself said you would not 
have let her go to Cyrus. Do you know? 
I did thank you’ for that ; and if you wish 
to scold me, I will listen to you for the 
sake of that.” 

“We can’t unsay what’s been said, and 
I never care to thrash a dead horse.” 

“But you believe I made a mistake ? 
I suppose I did,” and she sighed. “I 
shall be real sorry if it makes things harder 
for you. But if you had only been at 
home !” 

“That’s another dead horse,” I said, 
shaking my head regretfully. 

“What are you going to do next?” 

“Find out things if I can, but it’s a 
ghastly tangle.” 

“T can’t help you to-night. I can’t 
think. I suppose I’m just mad. I shall 
be better in the morning. Had I better 
go to bed? Cyrus won’t see me, so 
there’s nothing to do.” 

“T may have some news for you by the 
morning.” 

“If only that woman were not with 
him,” she said, despairingly. 

“T fancy the doctor will see to that. 
His head’s om quite the right way.” 

“Does he suspect her?” She flashed 
the question at me. 

“He says itg apoplexy, and of course 
he won’t have his patient excited.” 

“Then I shall go.” 

“Tl send you up a line by Stuart, if 
you like, when I’ve seen Arbuthnot.” 

“Oh, do! You are so thoughtful. 
You’ve been awfully good to me in all 
this. Don’t think I don’t see that; I shall 
never forget it.” 


“You're a bit upset to-night.” I spoke 


as indifferently as I could, for the look in 
her eyes moved me more than I wished 
her to see, and I had to put the curb on. 
She stood a moment in hesitation, then 
said, almost nervously : 


“I—I am sorry I lost my head about 
that woman. 


I can see you are right. I—- 
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I ought to have held my tongue, but I 
couldn’t. But for the future, I’ll—I’ll try 
and do what you think best.” 

“That’s all right. It ss a_ beastly 
muddle, but we shall pull together alright 
now. And by the way, you'll be careful 
for a bit?” : 

“How do you mean?” 

“TI mean, have your maid to sleep in 
your room, and be a bit careful what you 
eat and drink for a while.” 

She turned with a swift questioning look. 

“Then you do agree Cyrus was poi- 
soned?” she asked under her breath. 
* And you think 

“We don’t want to think too far at a 
time ; but it’s always best to be careful. I 
only meant it as a general hint. You see, 
this isn’t quite like New York or London, 
and queer mistakes are made sometimes ; 
and—well, there’s no harm in being on 
one’s guard.” 

“ But what of yourself?” 

“Oh, I’m nobody; not important 
enough to draw danger in my direction ; 
besides, I do keep a lookout.” 

I did not wish to alarm, but merely 
to warn her; and when I saw to my sur- 
prise how scared she was, considering what 
tough nerves I knew she had, I rather 
regretted I had said even so much. But 
the truth was I was vastly puzzled by the 
whole business, and did not quite see the 
road ahead. 

When the doctor came down, his first 
words showed me that I had guessed pretty 
correctly his line with the Greek. 

“Did you leave Mademoiselle Patras 
with your patient, doctor ?” I asked. 

“No. I’m afraid I’ve kept you waiting, 
but I thought it best to remain while 
she was there, lest Mr. Grant should be 
excited. She has left him now, and I have 
requested that she shall not go to the 
bedside again until I have seen Mr. Grant 
in the morning.” 

“Excitement is very bad, isn’t it, in— 
apoplexy ?” 

“Yes, some kinds of excitement in that 
form of—apoplexy. We’re alone here, I 
suppose ?” he asked, glancing about him. 

“Oh, yes. What is it upstairs?” 
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“I’m afraid it’s poison of some kind. I 
shall be certain after an analysis I’m going 
to make, but I’m virtually certain now.” 

“You think he'll be all right now ?” 

“Oh, yes, if no complications ensue.” 

“Such as—any more of it?” 

“Such as any more of it,” he repeated. 
“T was called in time, fortunately, and his 
magnificent strength and constitution en- 
abled me to save him.” 

“ I suppose if he had been in bad health, 
or a weaker man, like myself, say, or a 
woman, the thing might .have been 
different ? ” 

“T don’t think anything would have 
saved him.” 

“T see ; well, it’s a good thing for me I 
didn’t get it, then. You'll see him early in 
the morning, I presume?” 

“Yes, but—have you any idea as to the 
cause ?” 

“TI was out and didn’t get in till nearly 
midnight.” 

“You’ve been some years in the East, 
haven’t you? long enough to know that 


queer things of this kind do happen at 
times ?” 


“If I hadn’t known it before, this would 


tell me. If I should want your help and— 
and confidence, I may rely on you?” 
“Certainly. Poisons are rather a speci- 
ality of mine ; and if you find out anything, 
I should like to know. Good-night.” 
“Good-night, doctor; and of course we 
all understand this is only apoplexy.” 


I did not think it necessary to tell him. 


any more at the present stage. It was 
enough for my purpose so far that the 
attempt had failed, and as soon as he was 
gone I went to my rooms and took Stuart 
with me, first scribbling a note to Enid to 
tell her what the doctor had done in regard 
to the Greek. 

While Stuart was away I made a careful 
examination of my room. Very few things 
had been disturbed. The papers on my 
table, which I had left neatly arranged — 
for in those matters I 2m a person of some 
method and order—had obviously been 
moved, and some few of them were tossed 
about in confusion. A closer scrutiny led 
me to think that this had not, as I had 
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at first thought, resulted from some one 
searching among them for any particular 
document. They had rather the appear- 
ance of having been tumbled over hastily. 

I remembered, of course, that Grant had 
been to my room, and it was quite possible 
that he might have wished to find some 
particular paper, and in the hunt for it had 
tossed the rest over impatiently. But there 
were not any papers of any real conse- 
quence on the table; they were all locked 
away; and he knew this as well as I. I 
didn’t think, therefore, that he had done 
the work. 

Then there was the little heap of burnt 
papers, with the half-consumed cigar lying 
near it. It was cleverly planned, to suggest 
that the cigar had caused the mischief ; but 
here again there was a flaw which looked 
like the result of hurry. The cigar lay 
quite three inches away from the heap of 
tinder, and it had burnt itself out on the 
document—an old legal draft—on which it 
still lay. I jumped at once to the conclu- 
sion, therefore, that the cigar had not 
caused the fire, but had been placed there 
afterwards to suggest the cause. 

Before I examined the burnt ashes more 
closely I looked round the room. My 
desk, drawers, and safe were all locked, 
and had not been tampered with; and it 
was therefore clear that whoever had been 
at work had either been interrupted before 
he could get to them, or had wished only 
to deal with the papers, or one of them, on 
the desk. . 

But I found that the small table, by the 
side of my writing-desk, on which my coffee 
was usually placed by Stuart, had been 
upset, and the coffee, milk and cup were 
lying on the floor. A dozen suggestions to 
account for this jumped into my mind; 
and then gradually an extremely disquieting 
thought began to take shape. 

I should explain that not liking the thick 
coffee in which the Turks delight, it was 
my custom to have some made by Stuart, 
who had picked up the knack in Paris, 
and a small pot holding about two cups 
was always put ready for me in the evening. 
Grant had also a great liking for the coffee 
as Stuart made it, and frequently, when he 





The small table had been upset, and the coffee, milk and cup were on the floor. 
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came to my room in the evening, would 
have a cup of it with me. Now, it was 
after leaving my room that he had been 
taken ill ; and with this in my thoughts, I 
became suddenly intensely interested in 
the little problem of the upset table. 

I picked up the cup which was broken 
and found coffee stains in it, but no drain 
of coffee ; but in the coffee-pot itself, which 
was fortunately undamaged, there still re- 
mained perhaps a table-spoonful or more 
of liquor ; and there were also a few drops 
of milk in the jug. I smelt them both, 
but could detect nothing unusual in either, 
and it occurred to me as exceedingly un- 
likely that anyone would be so clumsy as 
to tamper with either. I put them both 
away carefully under lock and key, how- 
ever, and then another fact struck me: 
there was no sugar. I was speculating 
whether this could have any significance, 
when Stuart came back from delivering the 
note to Enid. 

“Now, Stuart, tell me what made you 
lock my door to-night ?” 

“There’s not much to tell you, sir, only 
that someone came in here to-night. I 
brought your coffee as usual, sir, at half- 
past eight, and not seeing you here, I just 
left it as usual, and lit the lamp, and went 
out into the big hall, where McPherson 
told me you had gone out before dinner. 
Then, somewhere between nine and ten, 
sir, Mr. Grant passed through the hall, and, 
seeing me, asked if you were here. I said 
I didn’t think so, and he said he would 
come and see; and I came along with him. 
He was carrying a paper of some sort in 
his hand, and when he saw you weren’t in, 
sir, he said it would be all right, that he’d 
stop and have a cigarette, and was going to 
leave a paper on your table which I was to 
call your attention to when you came in, 
and that I needn’t wait.” 

“Was my coffee here then, did you 
notice ? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir, because I asked him if I 
should make him a cup, as he often likes 
to have one, sir, as you know; but he said 
no, it didn’t matter; and then I left him 
there. He didn’t stay very long, sir, per- 
haps a quarter of an hour or so, and when 
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he passed me in the hall again, he said: 
‘Don’t forget to call Mr. Ormesby’s atten- 
tion to the paper, Stuart’; and I said I’d 
be sure and remember it ; and then almost 
directly, not ten minutes, I’m sure, I 
thought I’d go and see where he'd left the 
paper, as I thought it was so important. 
And when I got near the room I heard 
someone in it. I thought it might be you, 
and that you’d come in by the private way ; 
but the door was open and then I heard 
something fall down. I called out: ‘Is 
that you, sir?’ but no answer was made, 
and just as I reached the door the light 
went out. I felt sure something was wrong 
then, and ran in and struck a light. I 
heard a rustling and was so startled that, 
foolish-like, I let the match go out; and 
when I’d struck another, the room was 
empty, and in the mess you saw it, sir. So 
I locked the door and came away, and 
directly afterwards I heard that Mr. Grant 
had had a fit and was ill.” 

“Was Mr. Grant smoking when you saw 
him ?” 

“Not at first, sir. 
your room.” 

“Cigar or cigarette? Can you be cer- 
tain?” 

“ Quite, sir; it was a cigarette.” 

“One thing more, Stuart. Be quite cer- 
tain. Did you forget to bring any sugar 
with the coffee to-night?” 

“No sir, certainly not. 
specially.” 

“‘ Someone has taken a fancy to it, then; 
there’s none left, Stuart.” 

“Perhaps it’s got spilt, sir.” 

“Did you make a noise of any kind 
when you were coming to the room after 
Mr. Grant had been here? I mean a 
noise which anyone in here could have 
heard.” 

“I’m afraid I was whistling, sir; not 
loudly, but I’d got a tune in my head, and 
I think I remember stopping when I first 
heard someone, and I thought it might be 
you, sir.” 

“ Ah, I wish you hadn’t begun ; but still, 
you did, and we can’t help it. Now, take 
a light and look closely about the floor— 
there may be a stray lump of sugar. Search 


He lit a cigarette in 


I had to get it 
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carefully.” He did search, very carefully, 
and I helped him; but we found nothing, to 
my mortification. “Take the light and look 
along the corridor, and in the hall, and 
wherever it occurs to you to look,” I said; 
and a moment later he came hurrying 
back. 

“T’ve found one lump, sir,” and he laid 
it on the table. “It’s a very extraordinary 
thing.” 

“ Well, go on looking, and if the servants 
say anything to you, tell them you are 
looking for a gold coin or lira. It will be 
quite true. I’ll give you that if you find 
another lump.” 

He looked at me in surprised mystifica- 
tion, rather scared, I think. 

“Ts it anything serious, then, sir?” 

“You don’t find me generally buying 
sugar at a lira the lump, do you? And 
look here, not a word about any of this.” 

“No, sir;” and he went away puzzled, 
turning at the door to glance round at me 
with the same half-fearsome, quite baffled, 
expression. 

When he had gone I turned to the little 
heap of burnt paper and the cigar. The 
cigar was one of Grant’s. I knew it well 
enough ; and this fact showed that whoever 
had got this thing up for me had done it 
realistically. These Easterns are great at 
realistic stage-craft—off the stage. 

The paper was entirely consumed—mere 
tinder ; but, nevertheless, that part of the 
business had been bungled — probably 
through haste. It had been burnt on the 
table as it lay, but the burner had made 
a mistake. He was either careless or had 
been disturbed, and had neglected to crush 
the tinder, leaving the leaves as they had 
been folded. With much care I managed 
to get off the outer envelope, and then by 
careful examination of the little sheets, 
holding them up gingerly to the light, I 
could distinguish Turkish characters, and 


on one of them part of a signature, 
“ Rechad.” 


Then I sat down and, lighting my pipe, 
set to work to put the pieces of the tragic 
puzzle together; and to see how they would 
fit in with the solution already in my 
thoughts—that all this trouble had been 
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taken, not on Grant's account, but on 
mine ; and that, but for an accident, I, 
and not Grant, would have been at that 
moment battling for life against an insidious 
poison. 

I recalled Dr. Arbuthnot’s words, too— 
that had I had that kind of apoplectic fit, in 
all human probability I should have died ; 
and the recollection of Grant’s grey death- 
like pallor, when I saw him, set me shudder- 
ing as with a chill of frost. I could not 
drag my thoughts away from the look and 
the words; and, if I own to the truth, I 
think I was for the time just horribly 
afraid. 

I was still in the cold clutch of this 
phantom fear when Stuart came back. 

“T have found another lump of sugar, 
sir, but I don’t know whether it’s out of the 
same lot;” and as he gave it to me he 
started and said: “ Excuse me, sir, but are 
you ill? You look quite white, sir. Can 
I get you anything ?” 

“Yes, mix me a brandy-and-soda, strong ; 
I’ve had a shake-up of my nerves. But 
where did you find this?” holding up the 
sugar. 

“On the stairs of number three staircase. 
It’s the back way up to the rooms of 
Mademoiselle Patras and her servants, 
sir.” 

“ Then it’s not very likely it’s part of the 
same lot, as you say, Stuart.” 

“No, sir, perhaps not, but ” he was 
pouring out the brandy and stopped and 
turned to look at me—“it’s funny, for it 
has the same queer faint smell.” 

“So it has,” I answered, sniffing it. “It 
may be as you put it—funny—but it’s a 
kind of fun that doesn’t exactly make me 
laugh.” And, indeed, I had never felt 
more serious in my life. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE RESULT OF THE ANALYSIS 


HEN I had packed up carefully the 

coffee, the milk, and the two lumps 

of sugar, I sent Stuart off at once with them 

to Dr. Arbuthnot, calculating that he would 

be at work still on the other analysis ; and 
then turned to consider my next step. 
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My theory was that the attempt had 
been made on my life, and not on Grant’s ; 
and that the medium of the poison was the 
sugar. Probably after Stuart had placed 
the things in my room the poisoned sugar 
had been substituted, in the expectation 
that I should return, take my coffee, as 
usual, notice nothing in the sugar, and so— 
exit. 

Grant’s visit to my room had, however, 
upset the plan altogether. He had no 
doubt helped himself to a cup of coffee, 
and this had been immediately detected, 
the poisoner being on the alert; and 
what had occurred in my room _after- 
wards had been hurriedly done. The 
poisoner must have come back to the 
room almost the instant Grant left it— 
unless, indeed, as was possible, he lay con- 
cealed there all the while—-with the object 
of securing the doctored sugar, and then 
had had to deal with the paper on the 
table. 

That paper was without doubt the Tur- 
kish document which Maraboukh Pasha 
had handed to Grant in the afternoon; 
unquestionably it was a forgery which any 
one knowing Turkish would discover, and 
consequently instructions had been sent 
to his spies in the White House that it 
must not come into my possession. ‘Thus 
the first idea was to use the lump of sugar 
to put me out of the fight altogether; and 
when Grant upset that scheme, the paper 
had been burnt on my table and the lighted 
cigar left there, as if to suggest the cause 
of the accident. 

While this was in the doing, Stuart had 
come whistling down the corridor, thus 
giving the alarm; a scramble had been 
made to get the doctored sugar, the light 
had been extinguished, and the table 
upset in the excitement and hurry of the 
moment. 

Who, then, was the spy-poisoner? The 
answer was easy enough, I thought. It 
was certainly not Haidée. She would 
never risk two secret visits to my room, 
and was far too conspicuous a person to 
move about the house unobserved. She 
could not have done it had she wished, 
indeed. But the case was very different 
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with her two servants—the woman, Lelia, 
and the man; Koprili; and I set it down to 
the man. 

That poison should have been used did 
not in the least. surprise me, and _ will 
surprise no one who knows anything of the 
undercurrents of life in Stamboul. Does 
not everyone know of the case where an 
English governess had unwittingly roused 
the jealousy of an inmate of a certain well- 
known Pasha’s harem, and who was only 
saved from taking poisoned coffee by the 
whispered warning of an intelligent little 
slave boy who was handing it to her? 
Murder in that case was attempted as an 
incident in a mere conventional visit. And 
I could recall a score of cases of a similar 
kind. 

The question which really concerned me 
was how to bring it home, first to Koprili, 
who was but the tool of someone else, and 
then to ascertain whether that other was, 
or was not, Haidée the Greek. I could 
better understand her attitude now in the 
interview with Enid. Her horror and 
emotion at Grant’s sudden illness might be 
perfectly genuine, because of the mistake 
that had been made; and yet she might 
have been privy to the whole thing. On 
the other hand, this might have been wire- 
pulled without her knowledge and by some- 
one influencing her servant directly. 

But, in any case, it was clear we might 
all be surrounded by very real danger, and 
that some decisive step must be taken. 

I got no farther that night, and went 
across first thing in the morning to Dr. 
Arbuthnot. Like myself, he had had no 
sleep, having been engrossed by the task 
I had given him. 

“T’m puzzled, Mr. Ormesby. I’ve com- 
pleted a rough analysis, and there’s no 
doubt it’s poison. That coffee and milk 
were all right, but I found it in the sugar, 
and found distinct traces in what I brought 
from the sick room. I’m not yet quite 
clear as to its exact nature, but I suspect 
it’s a subtle and very powerful preparation 
with strychnine as the main basis.” 

“In both lumps of sugar, doctor?” 

“Yes, certainly in both: but you needn't 
have sent two.” 
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“ Tt was rather a point in the case ; that’s 
why I sent both,” I answered. It was a 
great point, of course. It was clear that 
Koprili had dropped both lumps in his 
hurry—one in the corridor by my room 
and one on the stairs near his own. 

“T shall go on with my experiments as 
soon as I have time,” said the doctor, “and 
will let you know the results.” 

“Tt will be a satisfaction, but it isn’t 
really important now, as I know enough ; 
and of course this thing won’t come out. 
By the way,” I added, as a thought oc- 
curred to me, “the sugar had what my 
man termed a queer smell.” 

“Nothing in that; it was a faint, very 
faint, scent of musk intended to neutralise 
the odour of one of the drugs.” 

“Could you doctor a couple of lumps 
for me so as to deceive anyone who knew 
what the sugar might contain?” 

“Easily, of course; but what do you 
want them for ?” 

“ Merely for a little experiment I’m going 
to make;” and in a few minutes he had 
complied with my wish. I returned to the 
White House, and my own opinion of the 
poison theory being thus confirmed by the 
doctor’s analysis, I gave effect to a step I 
had had in contemplation. 

“While Mr. Grant is ill, McPherson,” 
I said to the porter, a dry, dour Scotch- 
man, an old soldier and a staunch, invalu- 
able servant whom Grant had brought from 
America, and who was ready to lay down 
his life for his master, “we must keep the 
house as quiet as possible. I leave the 
matter in your charge, therefore. Lock all 
the doors but this, and yourself keep the 
keys, and allow no one to pass either in or 
out without a permit signed by me. We 
want no disturbance made and no exagger- 
ated stories carried outside.” 

“No one at all, sir?” he asked. 

“No one except Miss Grant and Dr. 
Arbuthnot. Refer everyone to me. You 
will, of course, take all messages, and let 
me have them by Stuart. You understand 
it is only because the house must be kept 
quiet while Mr. Grant is ill. And you 
will not leave your post on any considera- 
tion.” 
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“T understand, sir.” 

There was a large door shutting off the 
wing where the offices were from the rest of 
the house; and this I locked, taking the key. 

When I got to my room Stuart was 
laying my breakfast, and giving him one of 
the lumps of sugar, I asked him in a casual 
tone whether it was one of those he had 
found. He seemed to know it instantly ; 
and I was satisfied, and put the stuff care- 
fully away under lock and key. 

After breakfast, which Stuart made a 
point of telling me he had prepared with 
his own hands, I went to Grant’s room, but 
as Mrs. Wellings told me he was asleep 
still, and seemed better, having passed a 
satisfactory night, I did not see him. She 
was disposed to question me about poison, 
but I put her off with Dr. Arbuthnot’s 
theory that the illness was really a slight 
attack of apoplexy; although I gave her 
a hint that Grant was never to be left alone 
in the room, and that she or one of the 
nurses must always be with him. 

Then I sent Stuart to enquire after Enid, 
and he came back with an urgent request 
that I would go to her in the morning- 
room at once. 

“Have you found out anything, Mr. 
Ormesby ?” she asked eagerly. ‘ You look 
dreadfully pale and worried.” 

“T have not slept much. You see, your 
brother’s illness will throw a great deal on 
me for a bit, and I’ve been thinking about 
things.” 

“Have you found out anything?” she 
repeated. 

“ What there is to find out. I’ve seen 
Arbuthnot again, and he says that in cases 
of apoplexy rest and freedom from excite- 
ment R 

“You won’t tell me, then?” she inter- 
posed. “How hard it is not to be trusted. 
And you promised.” 

“T know very little for certain yet.” 

“Yes, yes, but what do you think?” 

“T think the position’s a very grave one, 
and will be much graver for our plans here 
if your brother doesn’t make haste and get 
well. I expect the doctor over directly.” 

“Oh, please don’t talk in that conven- 
tional way,” she cried impatiently. “Can't 
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you see I am half beside myself? I 
haven’t slept a wink all night, thinking, 
thinking, thinking of it all.” 

“TI have satisfied myself completely that 
your brother was not poisoned intentionally 
—if poisoned at all. I am quite certain.” 

“Why do you think that? Why do 
you think that?” she asked, almost fever- 
ishly, looking at me intently. 

“In the first place, it is nobody’s in- 
terest in the whole of Turkey to injure 
him just now. Only yesterday some most 
important negotiations were virtually ar- 
ranged that make his active help in—in 
the matter here, of the most urgent value 
to—to everyone, especially those with 
whom Mademoiselle Patras desires him to 
act. Turks are not such fools as to kill 
geese which can lay real golden eggs.” 

“ Ah, then I am right; I knew it, I saw 
it all in the night. It came to me quite 
clearly. This thing was aimed at you.” 

I started, I could not help it, in my sur- 
prise at her guess. 

“Tsn’t that rather a wild supposition?” 
I asked, with a smile, to cover my momen- 
tary astonishment. 

“No, no, it is true, it is true,” she cried, 
her eyes riveted upon my face. “Cyrus 
was all right before he went to your rooms, 
I have found that out. And he must have 
taken something there which caused this— 
and it must have been meant for you. Oh, 
it is horrible, horrible,” and she covered 
her face impulsively with her hands in deep 
agitation. “I saw it all in the night, I’m 
sure.” 

“‘T am scarcely a person of sufficient im- 
portance, Miss Grant,” I answered, smiling 
again. 

“Did he take anything there? Tell me; 
I will know; I will find it out. I know he 
often has coffee and whisky and cigarettes 
with you, and—oh, Mr. Ormesby, please 
tell me.” 

“I was not there, Miss Grant, and I 
don’t think he stayed more than a minute 
or two.” 

“Do you think you are doing me a kind- 
ness by trying to hide this from me?” 

“T think you will be very foolish to make 
a mountain of a mole-hill.” 
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“ Very well, perhaps I am doing that ;” 
and she smiled, to my great relief, as if 
quite reassured. “One does make such 
foolish mistakes in excitement, doesn’t 
one? I must try not to worry; it would 
be so foolish to do that when there’s 
nothing to worry about, wouldn’t it?” 
And she laughed nervously. It was such a 
causeless laugh, and was so unlike her to 
laugh at such a moment, that I ought to 
have been on my guard. “ And Aunt 
Constance tells me Cyrus is better this 
morning. That’s good news, isn’t it?” 

“Dr. Arbuthnot doesn’t think there is 
any danger now,” I answered, watching her 
curiously as she fidgeted nervously with 
her handkerchief. ‘ Will you excuse me 
if I say I think you ought to see him about 
yourself? You are looking anything but 
well.” 

“There is nothing the matter with me. 
I’ve had an excellent night’s rest.” 

**Just now you said you hadn’t slept.” 

“Did 1? What a memory you have. 
I shall do now—now that there’s nothing 
more to worry about, and as you’re sure no 
harm was meant to Cyrus.” 

“T shall ask Arbuthnot to see you.” 

“IT don’t see that my health concerns 
any one but myself—and certainly not 
you.” 

“‘That’s not exactly what I should have 
expected you to say, Miss Grant; I think 
everyone about the White House cares 
about that.” 

“I didn’t know I was a person of such 
importance,” she said, almost flippantly, 
and with another forced smile; “but if 
that’s so, I must take care of myself; and, 

by the way, there is one thing you can do 
for me.” She spoke lightly as of a trifle, 
and passing me, went to the window and 
pointed out. “What is that building over 
there ?” 

I looked at her in astonishment at such 
a question, and to humour her, went to the 
window. 

“Do you mean that red mosque?” 

“No, stand a bit closer, there,” she said, 
in the same tone of half banter, and before 
I could guess her intention, she turned on 
me, my face being full in the light, and in 
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a tone of concentrated energy, she asked 
rapidly, “Now, Mr. Ormesby, on your 
honour as a gentleman, was not this an 
attempt to poison you?” 

The swift change of tone and manner 
and the fierce directness of the question 
and look caught me quite unprepared, and 
she read the answer in my looks and 
blundering unreadiness of words. 

“T think you tried to, take me at a very 
unfair disadvantage.” 

“You need not fence any more; I read 
the answer in your face. Now, perhaps 
you will tell me all about it?” 

“T have nothing to tell,” I replied, angry 
with myself for having been caught in such 
a way. 

“Do you mean to allow these poisoners 
to remain in the house so that they may 
make another attempt ? ” 

“T do not say there has been one 
attempt yet.” 

“ Mr. Ormesby, why won’t you trust me ? 
Can't you, or won’t you ?” 


“Of course I would trust you.” 
“Would, but don’t, is that it? 
have trusted—but there, I can’t force you, 


I would 
of course. Very well, I cannot urge you 
more than I have.” The reproach in her 
tone was hard to bear. 

“If I thought there was anything you 
ought to know, I should tell you, of course.” 

“Of course,” she repeated, with a shrug 
of mortification and disappointment. “But 
I am a woman, and so, I suppose, not to be 
reckoned able to help you.” 

“TI should be very stupid if I thought 
any such thing,” said I. 

“As if I don’t know why you won't 
trust me,” she answered quickly. “As if 
it wasn’t because you think I might do 
something indiscreet—something like that 
on the launch, or yesterday with that 
woman. But I have deserved it, and now 
perhaps you'll issue your orders for my 
behaviour and conduct to-day. What am 
I to do, if you please, Mr. Ormesby ?” 
she cried with mock humility. “I suppose 
you have come with some orders for me ?” 

“The first thing appears to be for us to 
quarrel, although I don’t know that that 
will help us very far.” 
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“ And having quarrelled, what next ?” 

“ Make it up and resolve not to do such 
a useless thing again.” 

** And then?” 

“Just keep on guard, both eyes wide 
open, as I suggested last night.” 

“ And if I promise to wait patiently, and 
show you I can really keep my head and 
not blunder, as you have taken care to tell 
me I have done hitherto, will you tell me 
everything ?” 

“T will tell you all that I know for cer- 
tain the moment it becomes necessary for 
you to know it. I promise that.” 

“Tt is not much, considering my im- 
patience and anxiety. But you do think 
I wish to help you?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“ Ah, it’s only my capacity and discre- 
tion you doubt,” she said, shaking her 
head. 

“You have done one or two rash things, 
and have made mistakes.” She smiled 
deprecatingly, and shrugged her shoulders. 

“You are frank, at any rate.” 

“This is a very difficult business, and 
it’s best to say what I think. I hope sin- 
cerely you won’t make any more.” I spoke 
as earnestly as I felt. 

“You mean I must be careful to keep 
my temper for the future—with that Greek 
woman, for instance ? ” 

“JT did not put it so, but we have an 
ugly country to negotiate, and none of us 
can be too cautious for a while.” 

“You make me feel horribly mean and 
small,” she said, ruefully. 

“T wish to do no more than put you on 
your guard.” 

“And you? You will be careful? You 
are in the worst danger, and if anything 
happened to you, I should—I.mean, just 
now, when Cyrus is ill, it would be 
disastrous.” She did not look at me, and 
spoke hurriedly and rather nervously, as 
if the temporary importance of my safety 
was something that ought to be impressed 
upon me, although rather a delicate ground 
to touch upon. 

“ T have had a lesson, and shall not forget 
it, I assure you.” 

“And we are quite friends again, Mr. 
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Ormesby ?” 
thought. 

“We can never be anything else, Miss 
Grant—especially if you will leave the de- 
velopment of things to me for a time.” 

“ As if I did not trust you—whatever I 
said, and although you won’t trust me;” 
and with that I went away to resume my 
work of investigation. 

I was glad to feel that Enid trusted me, 
and I caught myself more than once re- 
calling little incidents of the conversation ; 
her looks and expression and chance 
gestures, many of which pleased, even 
while they puzzled me. And at times I 
was half sorry I had not told her every- 
thing at once, and enlisted her woman’s wit 
in the work of enquiry. It might have 
been much better if I had; but I was 
really afraid lest she should do something 
indiscreet. But we all make bad blunders 
at times ; and I think I did then. 


She was still nervous, I 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE ORDEAL BY SUGAR 


M* hands were very full of work that 

day, as may be imagined, and the 
detail was considerably increased by the 
step of making myself the one medium 
of communication between the house and 


the world outside. A large catch of trivi- 
alities were swept into the net thus spread, 
but only one or two of them were of any 
consequence. A Turk, who gave no name, 
called for Koprili, and a woman brought a 
letter for Mademoiselle Patras. The man 
I immediately had shadowed by one of my 
spies, and the letter I put aside, determined 
to deliver it with my own hands. In the 
meantime Dr. Arbuthnot saw Grant twice, 
in the morning and afternoon, and the 
result was not satisfactory. After the 
morning visit he enjoined absolute quiet, 
refusing to allow anyone but Mrs. Wellings 
and the nurses to see the patient; and when 
he came to me in the afternoon he admitted 
that he was uneasy. 

“T don’t like the look of him at all,” he 
said, with a shake of the head. “I can’t 
understand it. He ought to have thrown 
off all the effect by this time and be well 
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on the up grade: but he is worse this after- 
noon, if anything.” 

“TI wish to see him as soon as practicable, 
doctor ; there are fifty things to be discussed 
and settled, and all important.” 

“ My dear sir, it’s out of the question to- 
day, absolutely. Indeed I have been 
thinking I should like a consultation: 
There’s something wrong that there 
oughtn’t to be. He has a lot of pain he 
oughtn’t to have ; he can’t take even the 
light food, can’t retain anything—a pre- 
posterous state for a man of his strength 
A gastric condition that worries me.” 

“ By all means call in anyone you think 
of. I needn’t tell you his life is a very 
precious one; and if there’s anyone in 
Europe you think should see him, we'll 
wire at once.” His manner alarmed me. 
“ You’ve carte blanche, of course.” 

“There’s no one here,” he replied, with 
airy criticism of his local medical col- 
leagues; “but if Vienna were nearer, I 
should like old Eberhardt to see him. Not 
that I believe in the German school of 
treatment as a rule, but Eberhardt does 
know a good deal about poisons. He'd 
come for me.” 

“We'll wire for him,” I answered, and 
we drew up the telegram there and then 
and the doctor said he would send it off. 
“In the meantime, is no one to see 
Grant?” I asked. 

“No one, of course. If he asks for 
Mademoiselle Patras, send over for me, and 
I'll see about it. I’m very anxious.” 

The news was very grave, and disturbed 
me profoundly, plunging us back into a 
mist of doubt just when I thought we were 
beginning to feel a way out. Why should 
there be this setback in Grant’s progress? 
It was not possible that anything given to 
him since the attack could have been tam- 
pered with. Mrs. Wellings and the nurses 
in attendance were beyond suspicion ; and 
Enid herself had so arranged that nothing 
for the sick room should pass through any 
but absolutely trusted hands. In such a 
case the cause must be looked for either in 
Dr. Arbuthnot’s treatment—an improba- 
bility to be scouted—or in some conditions 
already existing in Grant himself. Could 
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he have been the victim of any attempt 
previous to that of the night before ? 

Did Haidée know anything? Could this 
infernal business have been in progress 
before our suspicions were thus roughly 
roused? It was possible, of course: any- 
thing was possible in this land of intrigue 
and treachery, where cases of slow poisoning 
were anything but unknown. 

But then, why should they wish to poison 
Grant at the very moment when they were 
seeking his help and hoping to use his 
money and influence? The thing was in- 
consistent. I had probably got the idea 
of poison on my brain, I told myself, and 
was frightening myself with a bogey. I 
began to feel as if I was letting my wits 
get out of hand, and making a fool of 
myself in consequence. 

If anything was clear at all, it was that 
Grant’s life was as precious as any life could 
be to Maraboukh and the whole gang of 
conspirators; and so I was tossed back into 
the surf of distracting thoughts and baffled 
speculation. 

While I was pondering this there flashed 
back into my thoughts the strange impres- 
sion which Maraboukh’s conduct had pro- 
duced at that point of our interview when 
the money needed for paying the troops 
had been mentioned. That suggestion of 
some belated unavailing regret with which 
he had declared it too late for Grant to find 
the money. Could that feeling have any 
connection with this horrible development ? 
Could he have known that already the work 
he had planned had been done by his spies 
in the White House. The thought fright- 
ened me intensely. 

The truth was the thing was altogether 
beyond me; it was too big for me to 
handle, and the mystery too great for my 
Wit to solve. And yet there was no one 
whom I could consult. I could not open 
my mouth to a soul without a gross breach 
of faith to the sick man; and while he lay 
ill, all I could do was to go blundering 
along in my own way. Had he been well, 
his own vigorous clear-headed self, he 
would have solved the whole problem 
readily enough; but without him, I was 
like a rudderless ship, drifting any way 





and all ways at the mercy of winds and 
waves. 

I was in the midst of the most depressing 
uncertainty, and was debating whether I 
ought not to take the drastic course of 
bundling Haidée Patras and her two spies 
of servants out of the house, when Stuart 
came in to say that Mademoiselle Patras 
wished to see me at once. 

“Good evening, mademoiselle,” I said, 
and then ordered Stuart to light the lamps, 
the dark having fallen during my medita- 
tions. While he was lighting them, she sat 
without saying a word. 

“You will know why I am here, Mr. 
Ormesby,” she said the moment he had 
withdrawn, and her voice was a sufficient 
indication that she was angry. 

“There might be several reasons, made- 
moiselle.” 

“T wish to know why you dare to keep 
me and my servants prisoners in the 
house ? ” 

“Prisoners? How do you mean?” 

“You have presumed to give orders that 
no one is to leave or enter the house with- 
out permission from—you.” She spoke 
with a fine contempt and scorn. 

“There can be no objection whatever 
to your leaving the house when you wish. 
You are not a prisoner in any sense.” 

“ Yet the servant refused to allow me to 
pass with my servant just now.” 

“McPherson is a Scotchman and an old 
soldier, and thus apt to interpret his orders 
very literally.” 

“Then he is wrong, and we are free to 
go?” 

“T shall be happy to go to him now and 
explain that so far as you are concerned the 
door is to be open.” 

** And my servants ?” 

“ None of our servants are excluded from 
the order; and to make any exceptions in 
the case of yours might lead to trouble. 
You will see that, I am sure,” I said blandly. 

“T see only the insult in this, sir,” she 
answered, blazing up. 

“T think you misunderstand the position, 
mademoiselle. My object, as McPherson 
should have explained to you, is to secure 
that the house shall be kept perfectly quiet 
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while Mr. Grant is so ill; and for this end 
all coming and going has been stopped.” 

“That is all hypocrisy: nothing else. 
You have aimed this blow at me, and at me 
only ; and it is only following up the das- 
tardly charge made against me yesterday 
by Miss Grant.” 

“Pardon me, it has no connection what- 
ever with that charge. I myself have told 
Miss Grant her statement was absolutely 
without any foundation. I have proofs of 
that.” 

“Proofs?” she asked quickly with a 
start. ‘Or do you say that only to try and 
blind my eyes? I do not believe you.” 

“As you please, mademoiselle”; and 
then we sat for, perhaps, a minute in silence, 
until she asked angrily: 

“What are your proofs, pray? What do 
you pretend now was the cause of Mr. 
Grant’s illness ?” 

** As you do not believe me, it will save 
time if I do not say any more,” I answered; 
not that I intended the interview to end 
there. 

“JT did mot mean that. Oh, Mr. 
Ormesby, why do you play with words 
when you know I am almost beside myself ? 
Why will you always misunderstand me? 
Why insist on being my enemy? Of 
course it is your doing that I am kept from 
seeing Mr. Grant.” 

“T myself am not allowed to see him, 
mademoiselle. He is too ill. ‘The matter 
is now entirely in Dr. Arbuthnot’s hands.” 

“Ts that true? I mean, is he really so 
ill? Oh, it will kill me!” she cried dis- 
tractedly. 

“You will best understand the gravity 
when I tell you that we have to-day 
telegraphed to the great Vienna specialist, 
Dr. Eberhardt, to come here at once.” 
At this she caught her breath and stared 
open-mouthed at me, her face drawn in 
agitation and distress, and leaning forward, 
asked in a low tense tone: 

“Ts he really in such danger ?” 

“There is, I fear, no doubt of it, 
mademoiselle.” At this she closed her 
eyes and sank back in her chair, and put 
her hands to her face, and I heard her 
moan under her breath in her own tongue : 
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“Oh, God, if he should die, if he should 
die!” followed by a long shuddering sigh 
of agony. It was impossible not to see, 
not to feel indeed, that this agony was no 
pretence. The pause that followed was 
very painful. 

‘But he was so much better?” she said 
presently, as if trying to find reason to ease 
her sorrow and doubt my statement. 

“T know no more than Dr. Arbuthnot 
tells me; and, like you, I wish I could 
persuade myself that he exaggerated the 
danger. It is terrible news for us all.” 

“TI can’t believe it; I won’t believe it,” 
she cried wildly. “Why, up to the 
moment of his being taken like this, he 
was so strong, so well. Oh, Mr. Ormesby, 
give me some crumb of comfort, some ray 
of light and hope. You would, if you 
knew what it meant to me.” And when I 
was silent, for I could give no satisfying 
reply, she threw up her arms and pressed 
her clenched hands to her face like one in 
a frenzy of despair. And another embar- 
rassing and painful pause followed until 
she had collected. some measure of self- 
control. 

“ And can I do nothing? Cannot some- 
thing, some little thing be given me to do 
to help him? I don’t care what it is, any- 
thing, anything, anything, rather than sit 
with empty, idle hands, parted from him: 
waiting, fearing, thinking, thinking — oh 
God, ever thinking—and doing nothing. 
May I not even share the watching? 
Who can watch and nurse and tend like 
one whose heart and hands are inspired 
by love? Mr. Ormesby, you have power 
to do this for me. Pray, pray let me be 
with him.” 

“T am sorry, but I can do nothing, it is 
entirely in Dr. Arbuthnot’s hands.” I was 
sorry for her; I could not help it, as I saw 
her bitter suffering. “I cannot interfere : 
and indeed I have not the power to do 
so.” 


“But you know that Mr. Grant woul 


have me with him. If you had seen last 
night how he greeted me, how his face 
lighted, and the smile he gave as our hands 
touched. Oh do, do help me—help us to 
be together. It is such happiness for him! 





de looked at the two small lumps as though they were things accursed. 
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Think of that and of him, even if you are 
dead to my feelings.” 

“If Dr. Arbuthnot——” I began, but 
she cut me short. 

“He will not, he will not. He has been 
set against me. I urged him last night to 
let me remain and share the watch. I 
prayed him; but he would not: he turned 
me away on the pretence that my presence 
caused excitement. You are all against 
me, all, all: now he is ill and helpless, I 
have not a friend in the house ;” and once 
more her agitation overcame her. 

“ But if I may not go near him, can you 
not suggest some other way in which I can 
be doing something to help him? I am 
not like other women. I cannot sit down 
and do nothing.” 

‘T think that this is possible,” I answered 
slowly. 

“ Tell me, and I will do it. I willdo¢ 
readily. Do you think Dr. Arbuthnot is 


doing all he should? Who is this specialist 
you spoke of, this Dr. Eberhardt ? ” 

“I think you could help me, and, help- 
ing me, help Grant at the same time, of 


course ; but you must be prepared to hear 
unpleasant things.” 

“Tell me, tell me quickly. Compared 
with what you have already told me, what 
can matter ?” she said excitedly. 

“You can probably help to throw light on 
the cause of the illness.” 

“What do you mean?” she cried, her 
face alight, intent and eager. 

“Dr. Eberhardt is the greatest living 
authority on poisons, mademoiselle, and 
Dr. Arbuthnot is anxious to have hisopinion 
on that account.” 

“You are mad, Mr. Ormesby. 
Grant has infected you. Mr. Grant is not 
suffering from poison. If you think that, 
and the doctors think it too, you are all 
blind and you will kill him.” 

“It is the doctors opinion, not mine 
only ; and—itistrue. I know it.” 

“Put that delusion aside. It is a mere 
cobweb that must be brushed away. Stvy, 
listen,” she said, as I was about to reply. 
“Who would take his life do you think ? 
Would I? Do you think my love for him is 
the love of a vampire seeking his blood? If 
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not I, who in this house: nay, who in all 
Constantinople? Has he not just joined 
us and become one of us? Was_-not his 
help eagerly sought, was it not as eagerly 
welcomed? You were present yesterday, 
only yesterday, within a few hours of this 
illness, with the Pasha when the arrange- 
ment was made? You heard what passed ; 
you know the help he promised to give. 
Do you think the Pasha so blind and so 
foolish as not to see that of all, Mr. Grant 
is the one whose life is the most precious?” 

“* Nevertheless——” 

“Wait, I will tell you more, which should 
not pass my lips had not a crisis like this 
come upon us. But you must know it 
now. ‘The chief reason of my coming here 
was that I might persuade Mr. Grant to 
join us; and it was done at the Pasha’s 
wish and instigation. He is necessary to 
our success—and should we thus sacrifice 
his life? Why there is no one whom we 
would one and all more carefully guard 
and protect. You are mad when you talk 
of poison.” 

“Then you will help to prove I am 
wrong ?” 

“T will do anything you wish.” 

“Will you tell me, then, precisely whe 
is this man in your service, Koprili, and 
the woman, Lelia?” 

“They are my servants, nothing more— 
except that they both know of the con- 
spiracy, and are ardent workers in the 
cause.” 

“How long has Koprili been in your 
service ?” 

“Some months, and a faithful, con- 
fidential, reliable servant he has been.” 

“Did he come to you on the Pasha’s 
recommendation ?” 

“*No: certainly not; but the Pasha 
knows his whole life and, when he found 
him in my service, told me all about him. 
Shall I tell you?” 

“It is not necessary yet. 
woman, Lelia?” 

“I can vouch for her in the same way. 
They would both give their lives for me. 
I don’t understand your questions; they 
mean nothing to me.” 

“Tf I tell you that my friend Grant was 
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poisoned by your servant Koprili, what 
would you say ?” 

“That you are mad, as I have said before. 
Oh, it is impossible.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is true, and I will prove 
it to you.” 

“You cannot,” she cried incredulously 
and disdainfully. ‘1 will answer for him 
as for myself.” 

I rang my bell and summoned my ser- 
vant. 

“Stuart, tell mademoiselle’s servant, the 
Turk, Koprili, that his mistress is here, and 
has asked for his permit to leave the house, 
and that he is to come here for it. Do not 
leave him until you reach the room; and 
when he is here, place the woman, Lelia, 
under lock and key, and then return to be 
within call should I need you. And, stay, 
you had better have a couple more with 
you—Mr. Grant’s man, Dennison, for one, 
and Millward.” 

“What does this mean, Mr. Ormesby ?” 
asked the Greek when he had gone. 

“Tt means that I am going to prove my 
words to you, and that, when I have done 
so, your servants will have to remain for a 
time, at least, in safe keeping.” 

“Tt is almost infamous,” she said, indig- 
nantly. 

“One thing more, mademoiselle ; I must 
ask you to be merely a witness of what 
passes.” With that I got out the lumps of 
sugar which the doctor had given me, and 
kept them in readiness, and we waited 
without speaking until Stuart returned with 
Koprili. 

He came without a suspicion of what 
was in store for him, as I had intended by 
the form of my message ; and as he entered 
he salaamed to his mistress and then to me. 

“Stand there, Koprili, will you?” I 
said in Turkish, putting him so that the 
light of one of the lamps was full on his 
face. He was a man of about my own age 
and height, and, except that his complexion 
was bronzed, the cast of his features was 
European, and he had unusually light eyes 
for an Ottoman. They were fixed on me 
now with a light of expectation, but not of 
fear or suspicion; and of the two of us 
I think I was the more nervous. 





“Your mistress has told me you wish a 
permit?” I said. 

“That is so, your Excellency,” he an- 
answered, salaaming. 

“Where do you wish to go?” 

“To do the commands of my mistress 
and then to return.” 

‘“* What are they ?” 

“ May the light of your Excellency’s life 
ever burn strongly, they were but to pur- 
chase some few trifling things in the 
Bazaar.” ; 

“ That is all?” 

“ By the beard of the Prophet, that was 
all.” 

“Before giving you the permit I have a 
question. You came to this room yes- 
terday ; what did you want me for?” 

He smiled and spread out his hands to 
cover the start which the question pro- 
voked. 

“Some one has misled your noble Ex- 
cellency, whose justice is known to all. It 
is not for me, who am but as a dog in your 
Excellency’s sight, to question your words. 
But as Allah is my judge, I was not here.” 

“You are lying to me, Koprili,” I said, 
slowly, “and that makes me think there 
was some reason in your coming which 
you would hide from me and from your 
mistress. She wishes you to tell the truth. 
Now, why were you here?” 

There was an instant’s pause before he 
answered, during which he shot a quick 
furtive glance at the Greek. 

“By the tomb of the Prophet, your 
Excellency has been misled. I was not 
here.” 

“Say so, if you were, Koprili,” said the 
Greek. 

“My words are words of truth, madame,” 
he declared, with an elaborate gesture and 
profound salaam. “By the beard of the 
Prophet, I swear it.” He was a good liar, 
and had I not known, he would have im- 
pressed me. 

“Then we'll go a step farther,” I said, 
slowly. “You were here not once only, 
but twice, Koprili; once before Mr. Grant 
came here, and once afterwards. Nor is 
that all; when you left the second time you 
left something behind you,” and I picked 
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up the little packet and began to undo it. 
I caught the gleam of his eyes as they 
fastened upon it for a moment, but he 
covered them quickly and drooped the 
lids over them. 

“T am but a thing in your Excellency’s 
hands; but, as I live, I know nothing of 
what you say.” 

“You are still lying, Koprili,” I said, 
sternly. ‘But you will have to tell the 
truth.” Again as I paused and seemed to 
glance down at the twisted paper in my 
hands, I caught the gleam of his eyes as he 
stared at it. Your Turk is intensely curious, 
and he was just on fire to know what I 
was fingering. Intentionally I paused, and 
then looking up swiftly let him see that I 
had intercepted his glance. But he crossed 
his hands on his breast, and bowed his 
head, as though he were a martyr, ready 
for torture. 

Mademoiselle Patras herself was scarcely 
less curious than the surly scoundrel in 
front of me. 

“When you came in the first time my 
servant had just placed my coffee ready for 
me—for me, Mademoiselle, you notice,” 
I broke off to say to her. ‘And you 
brought with you some sugar,” I paused 
and glanced at him to emphasise this, but 
he made no sign ; “some sugar which you 
substituted for that which Stuart had placed 
with the coffee.” He looked up now and 
made a gesture of complete denial and 
ignorance of the whole thing. ‘“ When you 
came the second time, you had more to do 
and were doing it when you were inter- 
rupted. You then seized the sugar you had 
brought before, and put out the light, 
because you didn’t wish to be found in the 
room. In the darkness, you overturned 
the little table on which the coffee stood, 
and in the confusion of escaping from the 
room you”—lI paused again, took out the 
two lumps of sugar—“ you dropped these, 
Koprili” ; and I held them up. 

My lengthy description of his acts had 
given him time to think and he allowed no 
sign of confusion or astonishment to escape 
him. 


“Your Excellency is of the just of the 
earth and would blame no man, not 
even a servant, causelessly. Someone 
has, I repeat, misled you and lied about 
Koprili to you. I repeat I know nothing 
of this: I swear it by the tomb of my 
fathers.” 

“I quite thought you would,” I said 
calmly ; “ but you are lying, Koprili, and I 
know that as well as you.” ‘Then I changed 
and spoke with all the sternness I could 
put into my manner. 

“Now, I am going to have the truth: 
you have sought to take my life, and I 
give you a chance to prove your inno- 
cence if you can. This is part of the 
sugar you placed here last night—you will 
know the scent of it and why it’s there 
-——you shall swallow that sugar to prove it 
is harmless or I’ll put you to the torture to 
drag the truth from you. Quick, decide,” 
and I set it within his reach. 

The light was full on his face as I stared 
into it fixedly, and the blood rushed from 
it as he looked at the two small lumps as 
though they. were things accursed. The 
sweat came out on his forehead, his hands 
were clenched and unclenched in turn, and 
his features began to work convulsively. 
He tried to speak but his lips were dry and 
refused to obey his will. He stood half 
paralysed, speechless with the fear of death 
in his staring eyes. A ghastly sight he 
made. 

“Come, quick, decide,” I thundered out. 
“ That or the truth, ‘or the torture.” 

His panic was heightened by my tone, 
and he started and stretched out a hand 
hesitatingly, half-way, to take what he 
believed was the deadly poison, but drew it 
back again shuddering, with a quick con- 
vulsive movement, while his breath came 
fast and thick from his labouring chest. 
Again he tried to nerve himself ; and again 
he failed: and then, with a wild cry of 
despair, he seized one of the two white 
lumps and hurled it from him as he fell on 
his knees and begged for mercy. 

The ordeal had answered: I was to get 
the truth out of him. 


(Zo be continued.) 











THE HOME OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


UNDER THE DOME OF THE PALAIS 
MAZARIN 


The French Academy 


By M. T. BEAUGEARD-DURAND 


N the 4th of last month, Edmond 
Rostand was the hero of the day in 
Paris. Fair ladies of society, celebrities of 
the stage, church dignitaries, authors and 
playwrights, the é/:¢e, in fact, of intellectual 
and aristocratic France, had assembled 
under the dome of the Palais Mazarin to 
witness the reception of the poet of Cyrano 
de Bergerac in the French Academy. It 
was truly a Rostand day. To the young 
dramatist, who had just celebrated his 
thirty-fifth birthday, the Divine Sarah, on 
the same evening, paid the graceful com- 
pliment of performing 7 A/g/on at her own 
theatre, while Coquelin impersonated 
Cyrano at the Porte Saint Martin, and M. 





Jules Claretie gave a special matinée of Les 
Romanesques at the Comédie Frangaise. 
How the last-named work came ever to 
be produced is worth relating. M. de 
Féraudy, the well-known actor, brought one 
morning to the manager of the Comédie 
Francaise a one-act play, bearing the then 
unknown signature of Edmond Rostand. 
M. Jules Claretie read the manuscript with 
growing delight from beginning to end, and 
expressed the wish of having the play 
staged at no distant date. JVeeping Fierre 
and Laughing Pierrot (such was the title 
of the little masterpiece) had, however, 
according to the usual rule to be submitted 
to the Comité de Lecture. Apparently they 
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did not share M. Jules Claretie’s enthu- 
siasm, and rejected the delightful poetical 
fancy showing light-hearted Colombina 
indifferent alike to the woes of Pierre and 
the gay ditties of Pierrot. 

“They say there are too many Pierrots 
on the stage at the present moment,” 
explained the genial manager of the 
Comédie Francaise to the young author, 
“but bring me another play and I feel 
certain it will be accepted.” 


THE PALAIS MAZARIN 


curious to note that whatever titles an 
Academician may possess, he must always 
be addressed as “ Monsieur” by his col- 
leagues. Only two exceptions to this ruie 
are known: Cardinal Dubois and Cardinal 
de Fleury retained the privilege of being 
called “ Monseigneur,” even at the Palais 
Mazarin. 

An address to the Immortals has ever 
proved to be a trying ordeal. 

“T have delivered many speeches in my 


THE SALLE DE CONFERENCE, PALAIS MAZARIN, 


Edmond Rostand then set to work again 
and wrote Les Romanesques, which, it will 
be remembered, achieved a triumphant 
career in France, and not long ago was pro- 
duced in London and New York, under the 
title of Zhe Fantasticks. 

On taking his place among the Im- 
mortals, the author of Cyrano de Bergerac 
was eulogised by Viscount Melchior de 
Vogiié, whose remarkable works on Pales- 
tine and Syria have earned for him the 
rather grandiloquent surname of the “ Cha- 
teaubriand of the Third Republic.” It is 


life,” confessed once the veteran statesman 
Thiers to the dramatist Victorien Sardou, 
“but I never felt more nervous than on 
the day I had to speak at the Academy, on 
my reception.” 

Another well-known minister, the Duc 
d’Audiffret-Pasquier, used to say: “ When 
addressing a political assembly I am not 
apprehensive in the least; I know then I 
have to show a combative spirit and I show 
it ; but here, in the Academy, I realise that 
every word I utter will be weighed and 
criticised.” 
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The “stage-fright” experienced by 
Academicians, old and new, is not hard to 
understand. The reception of an Immortal 


THE PALAIS DE L’INSTITUT AND PONT DES ARTS. 


is an event of almost unique interest ; a 
social function which cannot be witnessed 
in any other capital in the world but the 
“Ville Lumitre.” What impression will 
the new member make 
on the refined, elegant, 
and by no means un- 
critical audience ? The 
feminine element won- 
ders how he will look 
in the old-fashioned 
costume embroidered 
with green olive 
branches, while the men 
speculate on the subject 
and style of the dis- 
course he is about to 
deliver. 

But the long ex- 
pected moment ap- 
proaches. The voice 
of a military officer is 
heard above the hum 
of conversation. The 
troops present arms, 
and the new Immortal makes his appearance, 
uccompanied by the Director and the 
Chancellor of the Academy, and _ his 
Spunsors, two brother Academicians. The 
usual orations are then delivered, and 
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win applause according to the wit or elo- 
quence displayed by the respective speakers. 

On two occasions only did the Immortals 
cast aside their tradi- 
tional polished style 
of speech and grow 
vehement while ad- 
dressing their  col- 
leagues. The first 
occasion was when 
Count de Montalem- 
bert took his seat in 
the Academy, soon 
after Louis Napoléon’s 
famous coup ad élat. 
The dictator had sent 
to exile three of the 
most illustrious mem- 
bers of the Institute : 
Victor Hugo, Thiers, 
and de Rémusat. 
Regardless of all risk, 
Count de Montalembert spoke in un- 
measured language of Louis Napoléon’s 


policy. For one reason or another the 


fearless Academician escaped the usual 


THE PALAIS DE L’INSTITUT (FORMERLY LE COLLEGE DES 
QUATRE NATIONS) IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 


consequences of such frankness, but his 
speech, when printed in the Official 
Gazette, had been considerably curtailed. 

Again, at the reception of Father 
Lacordaire, the celebrated Dominican 
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preacher, M. Guizot, who belonged to the 
Protestant faith, and to whom had been 
allotted the task of replying to the new 
member's address, spoke as follows : 

“What would have happened if you and 
I had met six hundred years ago, and were 
both called upon to influence each other’s 
destiny? If my co-religionists had met you 
they would have looked upon you as their 
hated persecutor, while yours, on the other 
hand, carried away by their relentless rage 
against heretics, would cry out: ‘Strike 
on, Strike on! God will recognise his 
own !’” 

It was perhaps with a view to checking 
the repetition of such awkward incidents 
that the founders of the National Institute 
had decreed that the speeches, before 
being delivered at a public meeting, should 
be first submitted to a special commission. 
Even then, the “genus irritabile” of the 
Immortals would not unfrequently assert 
itself. During one of these private sittings 
Ernest Renan criticised with unwonted 
warmth the works of some _ French 
novelists, whereupon Octave Feuillet got 
up excitedly and cried out: “I should like 
to know whether your remarks are intended 
forme!” With some difficulty the author of 
the “ History of Israel” was persuaded to 
withdraw his observations, and order was 
restored. 

When Chateaubriand submitted in 1811 
his speech to the special Commission, all the 
members objected to the sarcastic passages 
referring to the Emperor. The author of 
“The Martyrs” proved obdurate, and 
would not hear of any compromise. His 
discourse was sent to Napoléon, who de- 
clared that, if it were ever delivered at a public 
reception, Chateaubriand would be thrown 
into a dungeon and the French Academy 
wiped out of existence. The speech, 
needless to say, was never pronounced. 
The curious will find it printed at full 
length in “ Les Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe,” 
which were published only after Napoléon’s 
overthrow. 

The veteran Academician, Emile Ollivier, 
met with a similar experience. When he 
submitted his discourse to the Commission 
in 1874 the members took exception to the 








Imperialist minister’s remarks on the 
Republican Government. Though Emile 
Ollivier took his place subsequently among 
the Immortals he was never allowed to 
deliver that particular speech. 

Politics, as we see, played an important 
part in the history of the French Academy. 
The very fact of its foundation in 1635 by 
Cardinal Richelieu is replete with signi- 
ficance. It is also to be noted that the 
influence of the Immortals, taken as a body, 
on the French language and literature, has 
been in the main conservative and directed 
to taste rather than originality. The 
Academy itself is but a branch of the 
Institute of France, which is divided as 
follows : 

The Académie Francaise, comprising forty 
members ; the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, forty members ; the Académie 
des Sciences, sixty-eight members; the 
Acadimie des Beaux Arts, forty-one 
members; and lastly the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. With the 
foreign associates and correspondents the 
grand total of members of the whole 
Institute can be reckoned at about 500. 
Each academy has its own jurisdiction and 
work ; the common fund is managed by a 
committee of ten members (two from each 
academy) under the presidency of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Members 
are elected by ballot, but the election must 
be ratified by the President of the Republic. 
The Académie Francaise meets one hour, 
and the other four Academies two hours 
every week; each has also one public 
annual sitting, and finally, on the 25th 
October, there is a general public meeting 
of the five. 

The French Academy has also the 
disposal of the valuable Montyon prize 
awarded to the writer of the book “ most 
conducive to good morals,” in the course 
of the year; the The’rouanne prize, worth 
£160, given annually for the best historical 
work ; the Archon-Despérouses prize, £ 160, 
for the best poetical work ; and*a number 
of other prizes varying from £800 to £20 
in value. 

Although the French Academy was 
founded “to labour with all care and 
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RECEPTION OF THE CZAR AND CZARINA OF RUSSIA BY THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


From the Painting by André Brouillet, the property of the French Government. 
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diligence to give certain rules to the French 
language” (Art. 24), “to cleanse the 
language from the impurities it has con- 
tracted in the mouths of common people, 
from the jargon of the lawyers, from the 
misusages of ignorant courtiers, and the 
abuses of the pulpit” (Zetter of the Academy 
to Cardinal Richelieu), the first forty 
members elected in the seventeenth century 
were not exclusively literary men. The 
same may be said, to some extent, of their 
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anomaly existed also in Voltaire’s time: 
“The Academy is an Institution,” he 
said once in his usual ironical style, 
“composed of titled people, prelates, 
lawyers, doctors, arithmeticians, and even 
literary men.” 

The witty assertion of the sage of Ferney 
may be quoted with some appropriate- 
ness even at the present day. Without 
going as far back as Molitre, Beau- 


marchais, Pascal, Rousseau, Diderot, and 


RICHELIEU. 


The Founder of the French Academy. 


From a Painting by Phillipe de Champaigne. 


successors. Such eminent men, for example, 
as Louis Pasteur, Claude Bernard, Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, Joseph Bertrand, de Frey- 
cinet, &c., to quote only a few well-known 
members, could scarcely lay claim to a seat 
under the dome of the Palais Mazarin on 
account of their literary achievements. 
More than this, the Duc d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier was elected in 1878, though no 
work of his, political, scientific, or other- 
wise, has ever been published. This strange 


La Rochefoucauld, who did not succeed 
in entering the Academy, we may mention 
that Balzac, Dumas the elder, Michelet, 
Flaubert, Théophile Gautier, and more 
recently still, Goncourt, Daudet, and Zola 
were ostracised from the National Institute. 
If, on the other hand, we go through the 
archives of the Palais Mazarin, we come 
across a considerable number of Im- 
mortals whose ephemeral fame strangely 
belies their immortality. Take, for instance, 
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EDMOND ROSTAND. 


Author of “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 


The latest Academician, received June 4th, 1903 


the following list, ingeniously turned into 
rhyme by M. Jean Psichari : 
‘**Saluons les sommets oa la gloire demeure ; 
Nous, les petits tragons, notre petit sillon. 
Foncemagne, Alary, Jay, Valon de Mimeure, 
Bardin, Bourdon, Habert, Chambre, Lavau, Sillon, 
Céetlosquet, B. Baro, Fraguier, Esprit, Cailliéres, 
Girard, Tourreil, Malet, Doujat, Guiraud, Boimont, 
Ballesdens, Cordemoy, Rose, Arbaut de Porchéres, 
Gombauld, Massieu, Montmor, Boissat, Tressan, 
Nesmond. 

Baudoin, Bissy, Servien, Choisy, Chénier (Marie- 
Joseph), Golbeau du Bois, Bréquigny, Salomon, 
Sallier, Cailhava, Paul et Jérome Bignon 

Ont été de Il’ Académie.” 

On the same subject Piron’s celebrated 
epigram may be quoted : 

** Ci-git Piron qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme académicien.” 

The author of “La Métromanie,” as we 
know, had all his life long vainly knocked 
for admittance at the door of the Palais 
Mazarin. Alas, sorrow and disappointment 
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are, more often than not, the sole result of 
the “Green Fever,” as the uncontrollable 
craving for the academic palms is called. 
One of the statutes in force at the Palais 
Mazarin expressly enjoins all candidates to 
personally canvass for votes from the 
Academicians. The “ green-fever” stricken 
man is compelled therefore to go round 
visiting each member, who receives him 
more or less cordially. It is said, that not 
long ago two candidates found themselves 
at the same time at the residence of a well- 
known Immortal in Paris. They had, of 
course, both come to canvass for a vote. 
The Academician received. them most 
courteously, paid the highest compliments to 
both equally, and assured them he would 
certainly have voted for one of them— 
diplomatically, he did not say which—had 
he not pledged his word to support the 
election of a third candidate ! 
FF 








And yet, in spite of everything, the 
greater number of literary men in France 
still consider the title of Immortal as the 
“Summum bonum.” For the two seats 
now vacant at the Palais Mazarin twenty 
candidates have already sent in their appli- 
cations. 

Years ago the road to success for many a 
future Academician was through those 
celebrated literary salons which now unfor- 
tunately no longer exist in Paris. The 
days are gone when wit and beauty assem- 
bled at Princess Mathilde’s, the Marchioness 
de Blocqueville’s, Madame Aubernon’s, or 
Madame Juliette Adam’s. How many 
literary aspirants, from Alphonse Daudet to 
Pierre Loti, found through these salons 
their way to fame and fortune ? 

A young poet anxious to be present at 
one of Madame Aubernon’s receptions 
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Who answered Edmond Rostand’s speech on the occasion of the latter's reception by the French Academy. 
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enquired from a friend how he could get an 
invitation. 

“ Be tactful and . . . witty,” was the reply. 

In the country of Voltaire and Beau- 
marchais this advice is not without value. 
Tact and wit are golden keys that may 
open any door, even the Academy, as the 
following story shows : 

The qualifications of a proposed candi- 
date were being discussed one evening at 
M. Guizot’s house. Some were in favour 
of the nomination, and others against it. 

“As regards myself,” declared M. Guizot, 
“T shall vote for him, for he has, to my 
thinking, all the qualities of a true Academi- 
cian; a distinguished presence,’no pro- 
nounced opinions, and he is tactful and 
witty. You may urge that his writings are 
against him, but after all,” concluded M. 
Guizot, “we cannot all be perfect !” 
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By JOHN M. 


INCE the retirement of Mr. Lecky, 
Mr. Balfour is so far as I remem- 
ber the one distinguished Unionist author 
in Parliament. It is not, however, our 
business to dwell on that fact when seek- 
ing to estimate him as a writer, though 
when he says in the preface to his 
“Essays and Addresses” that “none of 
them have any relation to party politics, 
except, perhaps, to a very slight extent, 
the review of Mr. Morley’s ‘ Cobden,’” 
he misconceives his own work. Both of 
his rectorial addresses, and his paper on 
Politics and Political Economy, have more 
than a slight relation to party politics, and 
the criticism of Cobden is very broadly so 
related. 

The truth is that Mr. Balfour writes 
more often than not with an eye on pro- 
paganda which directly or indirectly affects 
his party; and as his mind is not specu- 
lative or constructive, but negative, he has 
difficulty in keeping out the partisan note. 
It has been asked of many authors who 
entered Parliament whether literature had 
not lost by their change of arena; and 
concerning some—as Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Birrell—there is a presumption that it has. 
But it is not plausible to suggest this of 
Mr. Balfour. With the exception of his 
very interesting paper on Handel, he has 
written almost nothing by way of spon- 
taneous, positive exposition; and even in 
that case he was perhaps as much moved 
to write by other men’s disparagement of 
oratorio as by his own interest in it. He 
is not a man with a message: he is for 
the most part a message-mocker. 

In all this there is no harm: negative 
minds have their rights like others, and 
their place in nature. Mr. Gladstone, who 
had cause to say it, pronounced Mr. 
Balfour “a master of the / guogue argu- 
ment”; and probably no man could better 
have played devil’s advocate than he as 
against Mr. Morley’s eulogy of Cobden. 
But to be merely negative: to be negative 
not with a view to fresh construction, but 
in defence of the status quo ante, is to 
miss sounding most of the great notes of 
literature ; and Mr. Balfour on the whole 
does this. It would be hard to find in his 
Speeches any large utterance, any sugges- 
tion of imaginative contemplation, such as 
as so often given‘on the Conservative side 
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by Burke, at times even by Disraeli, and 
on the Liberal side by Gladstone and Mr. 
Morley. Rarely does he get away from: the 
preoccupation of discrediting the adver- 
sary. It was this prevalence of the shrill in 
his speaking that put the Irish members 
long ago on calling him “ Miss Arthur.” 
He had the skill to live down the epithet, 
and to win, by sheer address, a new par- 
liamentary reputation for amiability even 
among opponents. But in his literary work 
the primary bias tells as regards the matter, 
despite his care to mellow the manner. 

If his two rectorial addresses be broadly 
regarded, it will be found that in the first 
he can find nothing easy to say to the 
youth of St. Andrew’s University save 
by way of genially opposing Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s limitary counsels about reading; 
while for the second he found his in- 
spiration in the purpose of urging the 
students of Glasgow to discard the hope 
of progress in human affairs. It was 
Mr. Balfour making “his mark.” Even 
in the first address he got in a shot at 
sociology ; and the second is as essentially 
a plea for Conservatism as it could be 
under the circumstances. 

A deep note is indeed struck in the 
Glasgow address, in the passages expres- 
sive of what is commonly called pessimism: 
it is in that key that Mr. Balfour can best 
be grave. But when we remember that 
the St. Andrew’s address wound up with 
the words: ‘ Whatever else it [the world] 
may be, so long as we have good health 
and a good library, it can hardly be dull,” 
we are somewhat slow to attune ourselves 
to the official sadness of the note struck 
at Glasgow. And there is a_ similar 
trouble in regard to Mr. Balfour’s cele- 
brated work on “The Foundations of 
Belief.” I believe I chime with the ver- 
dict of most students when I say that his 
earlier work, entitled “A Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt,” is the more worthy 
and workmanlike treatise; and that the 
second is somewhat obviously a bid to 
the gallery. And whatever view they may 
take of its argumentation—as to which 
some are deeply disrespectful—they can 
probably agree also to say that Mr. 
Balfour has broadly failed to convince his 
readers of his positive as distinct from his 
negative sincerity. 
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Putting all other issues aside, one can 
freely credit Mr. Balfour with a good literary 
faculty, though his lack of nervous energy 
tells against it. He is somewhat too fre- 
quentiy incorrect. In the first paragraph 
of his St. Andrews address on “The 
Pleasures of Reading” he detracts from 
those pleasures inasmuch as neither the 
first nor the last sentence will parse ; in the 
preface, as we saw, he writes “none have ”; 
and I have heard him deliver a speech 
before the British Economic Association 
in which every sentence was out of syntax. 
But he is in the main both an impressive 
and (theory apart) a lucid writer; and I do 
not doubt that his writings will keep their 
public as long as those of—well, Mr. Lecky. 
He is quite the most intellectual Conserva- 
tive of his time and country, and he strikes 
the negative note with the skill of a great 
negative talent. At times his gift keeps 
him conspicuously right where more facile 
thinkers on his own side go astray: such 
virtue is there in intellection. If he ever 
fails to show talent (outside of politics) it 
is when, as in his address to the Church 
Congress, he seeks to be popularly positive 
by way of negating positivists. There he 
is away from his gift. 
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“T\EAR Clement Scott, will you 
do me a critical appreciation of 

George Bernard Shaw, five hundred to one 

thousand words, for my July number ?” 

Five hundred to one thousand words 
indeed! Why, a whole volume would not 
contain all I could write about the extra- 
ordinary and brilliant personality of 
Bernard Shaw—about his, at one time, 
almost tragic existence, into the heart of 
which only a few very intimate friends were 
ever permitted to penetrate, and his splen- 
did and heroic struggle for fame in the 
unpalmy days when journalism was “ treated 
for” by measurement, literary quality was 
not recognised or even required, and the 
purse of a newspaper writer was un- 
healthily flabby and tired from sheer lack 
of nourishment—nay more—it was fre- 
quently an altogether superfluous com- 
modity. 

Well, and what of this man of letters, 
this student of fantastic fancy? What can 
I liken him to? 

Do you know when gardeners chance on 
some remarkable and unlooked-for flower, 
what they call it? They call it a “ sport.” 
And this is precisely what I should say of 
George Bernard Shaw: he isa “literary 
sport.” He is unaccountable, he is sui 
generis, he is unique! Utterly unlike any- 
thing that has gone before him in the 
domain of letters, he has fortunately been 
spared the flattery of the imitator tribe that 
endeavours to echo with such pallid pains 
the peculiar style of every original genius in 
existence. 

Yes, George Bernard Shaw is a genius! 
No one can deny his claim to the title! 
And that he has no second-hand mimics is 
due to the fact that his distinguishing 
characteristic is an intellectual attitude 
which is exclusively his own. No other 
writer or public man who has'loomed in the 
world’s eye in our generation has viewed 
things from such a weirdly eccentric point, 
or defended his convictions with such keen 
logic and dialectical skill. 

Who, for instance, but Bernard Shaw 
would dream of suggesting that a soldier’s 
best outfit when going into battle is 
chocolate? Not merely a provision of 
chocolate, but that it should take the place 
of ammunition, as being from the entire field 
of view more expedient and useful. 

When this proposition was submitted to 
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the public in the sparkling dialogue of 
“Arms and the Man,” the _ first-night 
audience naturally screamed with laughter. 
But Shaw likes to take his humour seriously, 
and in one of the principal magazines 
afterwards, he argued that his suggestion 
was meant to be taken seriously, and that 
it would undoubtedly be for the good of 
the army, and our fortunes in warfare, if 
his suggestion were put into force. 

Everything in life comes under this 
topsy-turvy glass of his with the oddest 
results ; but just as an object seen in a 
distorting mirror is none the less real and 
true, so Bernard Shaw is always able to 
argue back to the fundamental truth, and 
then apply his almost unrivalled debating 
skill to defend the view he has taken, 
or has elected to take for some purpose 
of his own. 

One thing which makes him the tremen- 
dous power he is in current thought— 
especially in matters of art—is his fearless 
sincerity. There is perhaps no critic in 
England to-day who more thoroughly 
understands and admires Ibsen than 
Bernard Shaw. But he sees Ibsen whole, 
and honestly avows the nature of every 
fact. Unlike other admirers and students of 
the Norwegian poet and dramatist, he does 
not attempt to square the Ibsen philosophy 
with honest English prejudice. This was 
brought out in a most striking manner in 
connection with the historic production of 
“Ghosts” at the Royalty Playhouse, under 
the auspices of the Independent Theatre. 
I felt then, as I feel now, and wrote then, as 
I write now, that such lesson as the play is 
intended to convey is not suitable for stage 
exposition. I was so convinced of the 
terrible consequences which such an inno- 
vation, if it were not effectually routed, 
might work, that I did not pick my words 
in denouncing the propriety of the repre- 
sentation and its baneful influence. 

The ordinary Ibsenites argued all round 
my denunciation, and evaded my direct 
charges. They wrote and talked with 
eloquent inanity of the “Art” of the 
work, the simplicity of the construction, 
and the naturalness of the dialogue. All 
this was beside the case, my denunciation 
being directed to the theme. 

Shaw in due course wrote his masterful 
exposition of Ibsenism—the well-known 
volume—“ The Quintessence of Ibsenism.” 
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In this he quotes xz exfenso my most direct 
and denunciatory sentences, and with a 
candour which is characteristic of himself, 
quite frankly declared that every word I 
wrote was true, and that every charge I 
made against the style of the work was well 
founded. In-effect he wrote: “This, and 
more than this, is exactly what Ibsen 
meant !” 

Bernard Shaw conveys more in a paradox 
than many other writers could convey in a 
couple of chapters, and he is, without a 
doubt, one of the most brilliant wits of the 
age. He is not a humorist, because the 
mechanical application of wit to the pur- 
poses of literature, journalism, or public 
affairs would nauseate him; but he gets 
home by witty phrase, and sly sarcasm, 
where the slavish humorist would hope- 
lessly fail. ; 

The egotism of Bernard Shaw is perhaps 
his only affectation, but it is so open that 
one immediately recognises in it the only 
avenue in which he descends to the 
methods of the modern type and the 
blatant expedients of the log-roller. 

What place does he occupy as a dramatist? 
you ask. Frankly, a little side chapel 
dedicated to himself, where the devout 
worshippers are at times sorely perplexed 
as to the genuineness of the canonisation. 

A dramatist to succeed must be true to 
human nature, and must view things with 
the eyes of his contemporaries. Shaw sees 
life as no one else sees it, and so his 
dramas—clever as they are—are always 
more or less in the constitution of ex- 
periences to the audience. 

Whether he will ever put on the 
spectacles of the world he lives in, and 
write a play in which his marvellous and 
rare talents will be devoted to its enrich- 
ment, while the play itself will present the 
life we all know and understand, is more 
than I can say. 

Perhaps it is more than he can say 
himself ! 
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STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


By RICHARD A. STREATFEILD 


R. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S decisive 
\ appearance in the world of letters 
dates from the publication of his “ Poems ” 
in the last days of 1897, but for some years 
previously his poetry had been known to a 
restricted ciréle of readers. ‘‘ Eremus,” 
privately printed in 1889, and re-issued in 
a revised form some years later, like certain 
“sug’red sonnets” of an earlier day, had 
been circulated “among his private 
friends”; “ Primavera,” the little collection 
of poems by four authors in which another 
poet now famous, Mr. Laurence Binyon, 
figured for the first time in print, extended 
the limits of Mr. Phillips’s fame, and 
“Christ in Hades,” which first appeared in 
Mr. Elkin Mathews’s “Shilling Garland,” 
made him known to all regular readers of 
poetry. But the turning-point of Mr. 
Phillips’s career was the publication of his 
“Poems.” Rarely in recent times has there 
been a more sudden leap into fame. At 
once Mr. Phillips’s name seemed to be in 
all mouths. He was bought at bookstalls ; 
he was discussed in suburban railway car- 
riages. He was extrayagantly praised ; he 
was unjustly decried. His handling of 
metre gave rise to vigorous discussions in 
the daily press, and the horny-handed 
readers of the Star found to their amaze- 
ment that the question of the hour was 
not the Japanese Alliance or the eight- 
hours day, but the permissibility of a 
trochee in the third foot of a blank verse ! 
Viewed apart from the controversies which 
it excited, it is easy to see why Mr. Phil- 
lips’s book of poems made so irresistible 
an appeal to the reading world. It con- 
tained ample promise of a splendid future. 
If it could not be held to strike a note new 
to English poetry, it had at least the novelty 
that springs from a new presentment of fami- 
liar things. The blank verse poems had a 
suggestion of the dignity of Milton coupled 
with the fluent suavity of Tennyson. The 
shorter poems had a touch of the bitter 
intensity of Heine, and the tragedies of 
London life were realistic enough to convey 
to reviewers the “authentic thrill” by which 
it appears that modern poetry is chiefly 
judged. Yet all this would have been as 
nothing without that charm of verbal 
melody in which lay the true secret of Mr. 
Phillips’s success. _ He had, and has, that 
mysterious power over words which we find 
above all in Spenser and Keats, that infinite 
Suggestion of beauty beyond the defining 


power of language. Like his own “ Mar- 
pessa,” his poetry is “full of whispers and 
of shadows.” It breathes of mystery and 
enchantment ; it has an echo of “perilous 
seas in faery lands forlorn,” and of “old un- 
happy far-off things, and battles long ago.” 

But Mr. Phillips was soon to win fresh 
triumphs in a wider field. It was observed 
by certain careful readers of the “ Poems,’ 
that his natural bent was towards drama. 
“Christ in Hades,” though epic in form, 
was dramatic in substance; “ Marpessa” 
might almost have passed for a scene from 
a Euripidean play, so strictly did it follow 
classic tradition in the grouping of its 
persons and in the development of its 
fable. These critics have been justified by 
the poet’s subsequent career. Since the 
publication of his “ Poems,” Mr. Phillips 
has devoted himself almost entirely to the 
drama. His three plays, “Paolo and 
Francesca,” ‘“ Herod,” and “ Ulysses,” all 
successfully produced at London theatres, 
incontestably prove his right to rank as a 
dramatist as well as a poet. His natural 
faculty for the stage was plain from the first, 
and in each of his plays he has shown a 
firmer grasp of the technique of his art. 
“Paolo” is a beautiful dream, “ Herod” a 
splendid pageant, “ Ulysses” a noble play. 
“Paolo” has all the verbal magic of “ Mar- 
pessa,” but the characters are shadowy 
and indistinct. Paolo and Francesca are 
spectral lovers moving in a phantom 
world. The play contains treasures of 
poetical beauty, but it lacks vitality. The 
dramatic element is too often subordi- 
nated to merely inconsequent prettiness. 
“Herod” is a far stronger piece of work. 
It is a gorgeous and ringing piece of rhe- 
toric, lacking profundity of thought and 
subtle discrimination of character, but skil- 
fully constructed upon broadly effective 
lines, and worked up to a vigorous and 
original climax. “Ulysses” is unquestion- 
ably Mr. Phillips’s masterpiece. In every 
point it shows an advance upon his other 
plays. The firmly-knit texture of the 
drama, the concise and spirited dialogue 
have that certainty of touch in which 
modern work for the stage is so often 
deficient. It was a remarkable. four de 
force to make a play out of the Odyssey 
at all, and such variations and embrot- 
deries as Mr. Phillips has allowed himself 
are remarkably felicitous, as, for instance, 
his device of making Ulysses’s return 
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to Ithaca contingent upon his enduring 
the unearthly terrors of Hades, which 
converts what would otherwise have been 
a merely spectacular incident into an 
integral part of the drama. Admirable, 
too, is the prologue in Heaven, which, 
though fiercely denounced by critics armed 
with little Latin and less Greek, is as a 
matter of fact entirely in the spirit of 
Homer, with its touch of humorous 
cynicism, the only possible criticism being 
that it represents the attitude of the Iliad 
towards the gods rather than that of 
the Odyssey. But, after all, it is the 
human element of “Ulysses” that 
lifts it from being a clever pasticcio to the 
level of a great drama, and here the 
advance made by Mr. Phillips in his art is 
most conspicuous. ‘The clear and vigorous 
design of the play, the simplicity and 
sincerity of the central motive, the brilliant 
and subtle characterization shown even 
in the least important parts—witness 
the speeches of the three suitors—the tragic 
irony of the last scene, and throughout the 
play the sense of inevitable advancing fate 
—everything in “ Ulysses ” shows the hand 
of a poet, who is at the same time a 
singularly expert dramatist. “Ulysses” 
gives us bright promise for Mr. Phillips’s 
future career, and we can only wish for him 
that his next drama, which is said to be an 
adaptation of the story of Uriah to the 
times of the Civil War, will show a similar 
advance towards the highest ideal of art. 
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ROM my window I have an extensive 
rr view of sky and landscape; and, 
except perhaps during four months of the 
year, it is possible for me, if atmospheric 
conditions are favourable, to watch the 
setting of the sun. There is a certain clump 
of trees in my direct view which has a sort 
of tragic interest for me. It marks every 
year the furthest point to the north-west 
that the setting sun reaches. He never 
goes beyond that point, though he seems 
to linger long and lovingly at the end of 
June in the same position, and not until 
the early days of July am I conscious 
that he has begun the return journey 
into winter quarters. The change in the 
direction always depresses me a little. 
So long as the sun is marching forward 
there is a feeling of expansion, of growth, of 
infinite possibility in the air. One year I 
even fancied for a time that he was standing 
still: he seemed to be defying his time- 
table, and cherishing, as I do, the antece- 
cedent credibility of the miraculous, I 
hoped for success in the effort he appeared 
to be making. One longs so sometimes 
to see the reign of law in the natural 
world experience a disturbance. If nature, 
“in whom is no variableness nor shadow 
of turning,” were to exhibit only occa- 
sionally a fit of waywardness; if every 
now and then during the course of a 
century the law of gravitation failed in 
some particular direction, it would be a 
relief to many wandering minds, and even 
an aid to faith in others, though it would 
revolutionise all our modern thinking. The 
actuarial basis on which our chances of life 
are estimated would have to be recon- 
sidered. But the situation would not be 
altogether a new one: it would in many 
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cases be merely a return to the intellectual 
atmosphere of the Middle Ages, but with a 
difference due to our increased knowledge. 
I cannot, however, hint publicly at my 
dreams and fancies nowadays, even to 
children. The little folk always tell me 
exactly why the things I hope for and 
dream about can’t happen. They pin me 
down to hard and forbidding facts with 
all the zest, of the members of the Statis- 
tical Society. The best answer that I 
remember to have seen to the question— 
“Why are the days longer in the summer 
than in the winter ?”—was that of the high- 
school girl, who replied, ‘“ Because heat 
expands, and cold contracts.” It is an 
answer which, with a certain scientific 
speciousness, makes a bold appeal to the 
imagination, and for this reason I readily 
accept it. Jt is an answer which appeals 
especially to a child who is, or ought to be, 
poetic and imaginative, and who sees in 
phenomena more than the man of science 
does : 

Still as they run they look behind, 

They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 


It is terrible to meet a child who has 
been introduced to the methods of exact 
science when he or she ought to have 
been dreaming, and nurturing the soul on 
fairy tales and nonsense rhymes. What a 
sad confession was that of John Stuart 
Mill: “I never was a boy, never played 
cricket ; it is better to let Nature have her 
own way.” Yes, it is better so undoubtedly, 
and the method of Nature is illusion. On 
a certain evening “ between the lights” I 
was introduced to a little girl with whom I 
speedily became friendly, and I told her 
stories. As the darkness came on I started 
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a ghost tale, but as I thought she shuddered, 
I pulled up suddenly, with an apology: “I 
mustn’t go on,” I said, “I will change the 
story.” “Go on,” said the little maid 
quite calmly, “it has been explained to me 
exactly what ghosts are ; there are no such 
persons.” But I didn’t “go on.” I had 
no spirit to romance in an unbelieving 


atmosphere. “But for her scepticism I 
should have liked to tell her many 
things. I should have liked, for in- 


stance, to tell her, as solemn truth, the 
explanation by the savage of the pheno- 
mena associated with the setting of the 
sun, that every night he descends into 
Hades, and we see in the sky the reflection 
of the nether regions. I knew, however, 
that she would have confronted me with a 
page from her Science Primer, and so I 
held my peace. Modern children are so 
old, so blasé, that the fancies which delight 
me in my middle age are derided even by 
those to whom they should be realities. It 
is surely best for all of us to have looked 
on Nature at some time of our lives with 
the untutored eye of the savage, which is, 
or ought to be, also the eye of the child. 
I was not even allowed by my little friend 
to flatter her. After a little while I fancied 
she was asleep, and I told her young 
brother to “be quiet, or else,” I said 
solemnly, “you will wake the Sleeping 
Beauty.” Then the voice of the little 
exact thinker chirped in deprecatingly, “ I 
do not think you can call me that: it is 
because you cannot see me you speak so. 
I am told” she went on with stoical calm- 
ness, “that I have not a single good 
feature.” This honesty, this matter-of-fact- 
ness, sent another chill into my bones. 
But she was a child for all that, and this is 
how I made the discovery. I took her the 
following day for a walk along a seaside 
parade, thinking she would enjoy, as I did, 
looking at the people, the costumes, and 
the life of the town. But her little eyes 
were wandering, though I knew it not, 
seawards, and at last when I seemed 
disposed to turn round and do the parade 
once again, she could stand it no longer ; 
she clasped my hand eagerly and said in- 
sinuatingly, “Don’t you think we could 
go indoors and ask our mothers whether 
we can paddle?” It was she this time, 
and not I, who was assisting at the renais- 
sance of youth. I made the wicked pro- 
posal that we should do the deed without 
parental consent, and she was as eager for 
mischief as was her mother Eve. But that 
curious exactness in her little mind which I 
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have already noticed came out again as we 
returned from our adventure. I paid a 
penny for her fare in the lift from the 
shore to the cliff, and her face at once 
became downcast; she made a little show 
of searching for a non-existent purse. She 
was sad and thoughtful as we walked to the 
house. All at once she squeezed my hand 
and said confidently, “My mother will 
repay you.” And I thought to myself that 
although it might be too early for a girl of 
five years to be an exact thinker, it is never 
too soon to show the world that she is a 
lady. 


I might almost include my little friend in 
the title, “ Dainty Dames of Society,” which 
is given to a set of little volumes written by 
Mr. W. Willmott Dixon, and recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. and C. Black. The 
sub-title is “A Portrait Gallery of Charming 
Women,” and the illustrations are taken. 
from pictures by masters of British and 
French Schools. The books deal for the 
most part with the great ladies of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth ‘centuries, and 
they form together a very entertaining 
picture of a society which is past, but 
which is not so remote from us but that we 
are able to touch it in sympathy at many 
points. Miss Burney wrote of Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, “that vivacity is. 
so much her characteristic that her style 
of beauty requires it indispensably; the 
beauty, indeed, dies away without it.” 
And this criticism, it seems to me, might 
be applied to all these ladies who held so- 
magnificent a sway over their fellow- 
creatures. It is the keynote of most of 
their characters ; the portraits themselves, 
in several instances, convince us that the 
ladies’ admirers reasoned something like 
this: “She has spirit, therefore, she is 
beautiful.” Mrs. Fitzhugh once exclaimed 
to Fanny Kemble: “ Fanny Kemble, you 
are the ugliest and the handsomest woman 
in London,” and we know instinctively 
what she meant. There are certain women. 
who, when the spirit is active and willing, 
undergo a sort of transfiguration, and it 
is the spirit which makes them beautiful. 
The man of genius who writes when he is 
uninspired is not to be distinguished from 
the most ordinary writer of common-place 
prose, and in a similar way some of the 
women who impress us at certain times as 
being divinely beautiful, are quite ordinary 
and common-place when their spirit is not 
active. It is the most heaven-born of all 
gifts, this gift of the spirit. By its means. 
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Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, secured 
the election of Charles James Fox for 
Westminster, and by methods which not 
even the dames of the Primrose League 
have ventured to imitate. ‘God bless you, 
my lady,” exclaimed a grimy admirer, 
,during the election, “I could light my 
pipe at your eyes.” “ And then, Sir,” said 
an old elector, recalling those times to 
Allan Cunningham, “if we hemmed and 
hawed they’d ask us for our wives and 
children ; and if that wouldn’t do they’d 
think nothing of a kiss—ay! a dozen or 
so. Kissing was nothing to them, and 
it all came so natural.” No wonder Fox 
was elected: small wonder if half a con- 
stituency hemmed and hawed before they 
recorded their votes. Nowadays can- 
vassers only kiss the children. If the 
dames of the Primrose League had the 
spirit of Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, there would be no Liberal reaction. 
Fox had an unequalled power of 
exciting affection, and .Lady Holland 
began her career as a great hostess as 
his champion. Lord Holland, writing 
in September, 1802, said, ‘‘ Lady Holland 
is deep in political intrigue and means 
for the preservation of peace, to make 
it mecessary that Fox should be in 
power.” I note with admiration that des- 
cription of Lady Holland’s motives ; peace 
is to be preserved, not for its own sake, 
but to make it possible for her leader to 
rule ; it is the spirit of party glorified by a 
delightful hero- worship. Her rule at 
Holland House was undisputed for years. 
No great hostess has attracted to her 
table so many celebrities. She irritated, 
offended, and wounded them, but they 
came again and again. She took a tyrant’s 
delight in making her subjects feel her 
power. She had, for instance, a favourite 
habit of dropping her handkerchief so as to 
éxact a service from her guest. This was 
willingly rendered, and sometimes with wit 
as well as grace. “Pray my lady,” said 
Count D’Orsay, en picking up the hand- 
kerchief for the second time during the 
evening, “had I not better take my seat 
under the table?” Others in rebelling 
against her imperiousness were simply rude 
without being witty. Lord Melbourne, on 
being ordered peremptorily by her to 
change his seat, exclaimed, “I’m d d 
if I dine with you at all!” and he walked 
out of the room. To be unable to prevent 
Lord Melbourne swearing in her presence, 
marked the limitations of Lady Holland’s 
influence, and Queen Victoria succeeded 
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where she failed. When the young queen 
came to the throne, the question which 
troubled not only the Opposition, but society 
generally, was, “ How will she stand the 
Prime Minister’s language?” But Lord 
Melbourne himself never put her to this 
test, though it was suggested that he made 
up for his self-imposed restraint at the 
meetings of his Cabinet. 

It seems in accord with the fitness of 
things that Lady Holland’s husband should 
have been quite unlike her in temperament. 
Macaulay said of Lady Holland, “To me 
she was excessively gracious, yet there is 
a haughtiness in her courtesy which, even 
after all that I had heard of her, surprised 
me. It is to one ‘Go,’ and he goeth; and 
to another ‘ Do this,’ and it is done... . 
Lord Holland, on the other hand, is all 
kindness, simplicity, and vivacity.” Lord 
Holland was a martyr to gout, and dined by 
himself. After dinner he was wheeled into 
the room, and then, for many of the guests, 
society began. Lady Holland cast spells 
over her visitors: Lord Holland insinuated 
himself into their affections. She dominated 
the dinner-table ; he brought with him an 
atmosphere of urbanity and sweet reason- 
ableness. I confess I like to think of the 
picture of that gentle but strong man 
winning allegiance without assertion and 
without consciousness of power. Ugo 
Foscolo, the Italian poet and patriot, ex- 
claimed, after a visit to Holland House, 
“T would not go to heaven with Lady 
Holland, but I could go to hell with Lord 
Holland.” But I suspect that he, too, had 
eagerly picked up her handkerchief. It is 
only after the fascination has passed that 
we are cool enough to sum up the situation 
with an epigram. 


Then there is that other great hostess of 
the early nineteenth century, “the most gor- 
geous Lady Blessington.” She had a past, 
and to the end of her days scandalised 
society by the Bohemian arrangements of 
her household. But her vivacity and her 
genuine sympathy with literature and art 
drew to her side a most distinguished 
company. Disraeli, Bulwer-Lytton, Thac- 
keray, Landor, Dickens, Barry Cornwall, 
were all in her circle. “ Everybody goes 
to Lady Blessington’s” wrote Haydon m 
his diary. She was Irish, and she had a 
full measure of the virtues and vices of 
the Celtic temperament. She was warm- 
hearted, generous, extravagant, and both 
she and Count D’Orsay, who was one of 
her household, lived beyond their income. 
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Her efforts to retrieve her declining fortunes 
had, however, a certain nobility about them 
which was absent from the manceuvres of 
the witty and fascinating Count. For two 
years he could only venture out of Gore 
House on Sunday, the day when the debtor 
was free to go about without molestation. 
At last Howell and James managed to serve 
a writ on him. I notice that Mr. Dixon does 
not tell the story of his reception of this 
document. Count D’Orsay is reported to 
have rushed down to the shop saying, 
“Who has had the impudence to serve me 
with this? Send me one of the partners.” 
“T am one of the partners,” was the reply. 
“Then,” said the Count, quite unabashed, 
if you are James, d—-n Howell: and if you 
are Howell, d—n James,” and he flung him- 
self out of the shop. But Lady Blessington 
worked like a galley slave at newspapers, 
novels, and magazines, and it is to her 
credit that before she died she was prac- 
tically solvent. If Lady Holland fascinated 
and cast a spell over her guests, it must be 
said of Lady Blessington that to know her 
was to love her. ‘Three years after her 
death, Landor wrote to a friend: “ Since 
she was intercepted from me by the shadow 
of death, I never have enjoyed society, and 
have rarely and reluctantly entered it.” 
The inscription over her grave, which 
begins, “‘ Underneath lies all that could be 
interred of a once beautiful woman,” was 
written by Landor. Thackeray went to 
the great sale at Gore House, and was 
moved to tears at the sight. “I have just 
come away from a dismal sight: Gore 
House full of snobs looking at the furni- 
ture. Foul Jews; odious bombazine 
women, who drove up in mysterious flys 
which they had hired—the wretches—so as 
to come in state to a fashionable lounge ; 
brutes, keeping their hats on in the kind 
old drawing-room. I longed to knock 
some of them off, and say, ‘Sir, be civil 
in a lady’s room.’ ” 

Several of the ladies described in these 
volumes lived to a great age, and have 
only died within recent years. Fanny 
Kemble died in 1893, aged 85; Mrs. 
Procter (Barry Cornwall’s wife) died in 
1888, aged 89. Of the latter, Charles 
lamb wrote as long ago as 1825, “ Barry 
Cornwall has at last carried off the pretty 
A. S. They are just in the treacle moon. 
Hope it won’t clog his wings—gaum we 
used to say at school.” Now this same 
pretty A. S. was at a dinner party 
as recently as the year 1883, a few 
weeks before the opening of the Reynolds 
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Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
she asked this question: “Why all this 
fuss about an exhibition of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ works? ‘There has been one 
already; I remember it quite well.” 
“Yes, Mrs. Procter,” was the reply, “but 
that was in 1817.” Up to within a few 
years of her death Fanny Kemble went 
to Switzerland on every 1st of June, and 
returned as punctually on the rst of 
September. It was said of her that she 
could not keep her servants. She was 
a difficult woman to live with, but she 
never quarrelled with her Alpine guides. 
A forty years’ passion for Switzerland had 
familiarised her with these men, and they 
worshipped her. To them she was always 
“la dame qui va chantant par les mon-’ 
tagnes.” When she could not walk up 
her beloved mountains she was carried 
around them. 


Fanny Kemble’s pastime is becoming 
again fashionable. Action and reaction is 
the law which governs all human move- 
ments, and, therefore, it is not a bit curious 
that the immense development of automo- 
bilism should be accompanied by a revival 
of the old-fashioned pastime of walking. 
So far as I can gather from the newspapers 
the road to Brighton has been thronged 
during the last few weeks by stockbrokers, 
civil servants, bankers’ clerks, readers of 
the Evening News, and British Tea Table 
waitresses. The omnibus drivers and con- 
ductors intend, it is said in August, also 
to take to the road. As it is then the 
beginning of the silly season, it is possible 
that politicians and journalists may follow 
their example. I think that for the present 
I shall avoid the road to Brighton. If I 
wish to visit that delightful watering-place, 
I shall, like the young lady of Sweden, 
in Lear’s “Nonsense Book,” take “the 
slow train” to my destination: 

There was a young lady of Sweden 
Who went by the slow train to Weedon, 
When she arrived at Weedon Station she made no 


observation, 
But returned by the slow train to Sweden. 


I have always felt drawn towards that 
young woman: she and I have much in 
common. So many times have I been 
moved by the spirit to a certain place ; but 
the mood has passed during the journey, 
and I, too, have returned, making “no 
observation,” except under my breath 
to myself. The re-action in favour 
of walking is excellent, so far as it goes, but 
in the form it has taken of road-racing, it 
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means simply the degradation of a noble 
pastime. The really profitable reaction 
would be against speed. Speed is the 
enemy we have to fight in all departments 
of life. A league which binds its members 
“to go slow” is the need of the hour. The 
loafer at street corners is, to the philosophic 
mind, a saner individual than the man who 
can only be happy in a state of perpetual 
motion. But, as usual, it is something 
“betwixt and between” that is the goal of 
the wise man. The way to Brighton, 
literally or metaphorically, is the only thing 
he cares about: he preserves his liberty 
to leave “the road,” like his career itself, 
at any point. Now the way to Brighton is 
the very land for the loafer: it has purple 
patches and by-paths of haunting beauty 
that demand inequality in speed. The 
road-racer seeks to attain an even average 
of so many miles per hour, irrespective of 
the country he is passing through. He has 
lost all sense of perspective, all imagina- 
tion, all real love of the road in this insane 
ambition. His goal, the dream of his 
journey, is the Brighton Aquarium! I 
believe that a Sabbath-day’s journey, which 
is occasionally mentioned in the Bible, 
represented a little over an English mile, 
and a man could accomplish this much in 
the way of pedestrianism without breaking 
the fourth commandment. The distance 
from Mount Olivet to Jerusalem is described 
as a Sabbath-day’s journey, but what a 
walk it was; how crowded with associa- 
tions, with memories and regrets! Would 
a day be sufficient to cover that enchanting 
distance? “The way to Brighton,” not 
necessarily the road, lies over Ashdown 
Forest and the South Downs. In the case 
of the cyclist, the motor-car driver, and the 
road-racer the notice: “This Hill is Danger- 
ous,” is all that these districts mean to them. 
To the loafer such notices are usually a 
sufficient excuse for an indefinite halt. He 
will probably get no further. On the top 
of the hill there may shine upon him 
suddenly, as in the case of St. Paul, a light 
from heaven, and his eyes will be opened. 
It is said that while the ingredients of 
a London fog are often found in places 
miles away from the metropolis, they are 
never known south of the North Downs. 
The Downs act as a sort of filter. They 
have, or ought to have, a similar effect 
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on the mind. The craving for Brighton 
Aquarium should not survive a halt on Ash- 
down Forest. It is all so symbolical of 
human life, this attempt to get to Brighton. 
One half of our lives we are hard at work 
endeavouring to attain some goal, to 
fashion ourselves after some approved 
pattern, and fate, experience, and the 
general cussedness of things are building 
us up into something quite different. The 
sporting instinct tempts us to applaud a 
man like Disraeli, who makes up his mind 
early in life to be Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, and in the end achieves his ambition. 
There is something clean-cut, tangible, and 
easily understood about such a career 
which wins the applause of the multitude. 
We all like to see the winning post passed. 
But the man who loses even the ambition 
to be Prime Minister in following up by- 
paths and side-walks, who touches life at 
too many points to be enthusiastic in any 
one particular aim, is called by the 
opprobrious name, “a rolling stone,” and 
he is used as the awful example in all 
Sunday-school books, in letters of self- 
made merchants to their sons, and in 
handbooks “ How to succeed in busi- 
ness.” He has left the high road, and 
therefore he cannot succeed. He has no 
average rate of speed, and therefore he is 
out-distanced. The handbooks, however, 
usually omit one important item, viz., that 
the man himself is probably enjoying 
his existence, he is ministering, perhaps un- 
consciously, to the enjoyment and happiness 
of others, and is possibly only regretting the 
time wasted in pursuing his early ambitions. 
On some breezy North Down of his 
existence, life has been revealed to him as 
something which could not be included in 
one single aim. He has learnt the art of 


going slow. He prefers “the way” to 
“the road.” He has had, perhaps, the 
courage to renounce deliberately the 


ambition of his life. It needs pluck to go 

on; it sometimes demands actual heroism 

to go back. 

When she arrived at Weedon station she made no 
observation, 

But returned by the slow train to Sweden. 

In the light of what I have just said, these 

lines sound a note of tragedy, and are no 

longer nonsense. They tell the story of a 

Great Renunciation. 
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